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This  little  work  makes  no  pretension  to  a  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  treatment  of  any  one  of  its 
topics.  The  limits  of  the  volume,  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  accurate  information  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  the  brief  time  allotted  the  author 
for  preparation  and  publication,  alike  forbade  this. 
The  utmost  claimed  for  the  present  work  is  that  it 
marks  the  first  movement  in  the  right  direction  — 
namely,  a  full  development  and  permanent  record  of 
our  local  annals.  The  author  trusts  that,  by  news- 
paper contributions,  public  correspondence  and 
meetings  of  old  settlers,  the  formation  of  historical 
societies,  and  future  issues  in  pamphlet  or  book 
form,  the  errors  of  this  preliminary  essay  may  be 
corrected,  and  its  deficiencies  supplied.     He  believes 
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VI  PREFACE. 

that  the  history  of  localities,  however  meagre  or 
brief  it  m  ly  be,  is  richly  worth  preserving,  and  will 
attain  in  time  a  value  far  transcending  its  apparent 
and  present  importance.  Under  this  conviction  the 
work  now  offered  has  been  projected  and  executed. 

Endeavor  has  been  made  to  base  every  state- 
moiit  ho:-e;n  upon  reliable  authority.  To  this  end 
libraries  have  been  ransacked,  rare  works  consulted,, 
many  tiles  of  serial  publications  and  official  records 
careiully  examined,  a  wide  correspondence  carried 
on,  and  numerous  conversations  held  with  those  who 
are  perst  n.illy  co;jnizant  of  facts  stated.  It  would 
be  too  much,  howevci*,  to  j^i'csumc  that  no  errors 
have  e  capc.l  notice;  though 't  is  believed  that  the 
work  will  be  found  in  the  main  correct. 

It  was  expec-tc  J  that  several  local  views  and  por- 
traits of  old  settlers  should  embellish  the  vrork.  But 
its  probable  limited  circulation,  and  the  cost  of  en- 
graving, induced  the  reluctant  abandonment  of  this 
intcnlion.  Should  another  and  cnlara;ed  edition  ever 
be  called  for,  they  may  be  added.  It  has  been  found 
adv' sable  to  depart  in  some  particulars  from  the 
announcements  of  the  prospectus,  and  also  to  prefix 
«hapt3rs  on  European  discovery  and  Illinois  history. 


PREFACE.  Vll 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  the  author 
has  been  placed  under  obligations  to  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  for  their  incidental  or  direct  assis- 
tance ;  and  he  desires  to  make  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  several  favors  to  the  o^icer.-;  o?  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  especially  to  (he  accom- 
plished  Secretary,  Dr.  Wm.  Barry  ;  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  at  Washing' on  ;  to  the 
librarians  of  the  Eureka  College,  Peoria  City,  Henry 
Public,  and  Magnolia  Public  Libraries ;  to  Judges 
Bangs  and  Ramsey,  of  Lacon  ;  to  the  vc'cran  edi- 
tor, Hooper  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Henry  ;  to  Dr.  B. 
Clarke  Lundy,  of  Magnolia,  Rev.  J.  P.  Hayfs, 
of  Hennepin,  David  Walker,  Esq,  of  Ottawa,  the 
editors  of  the  local  papers,  the  county  officers  of  Put- 
nam and  M  irshall,  and  many  others. 

With  the  e  explanations  and  •  ckn iw'edgmenfcs, 
this  h  im')'.e  efFj;t  is  submittei  to  th3  pablic. 

Gazette  Ojjice,  Lacou,  Aujui^t,  186Q. 


ERRATA. 

On  page  17.  7th  line  from  top,  read  "French"  fir  "English." 

The   fort  was  rebuilt  a  few   vears   before  the  J  n^  i>h  became 

masters  of  the  country. 
On  page  4i',  Bth  line  from  top,  read  "  1855"  for  ''  1^5 1."     The 

first  Board   of  Supervisors,  however,  does  not  appear  to  b*ve 

been  elected  until  1857. 

On  page  47,  It'th  line  from  fop,  read  "2d"  for  "8d." 

On  page  57,  15th  line  from  top,  read  "  of"  for  "  off'." 

On  page  87,  Uth  line  from  top,  read  "  18 '.3"  for  ISSS." 

In  the  note  to  page  11*2,  read   "so  named  "  for  "done."     Th9 

town  was  Fiot  laid  off  at  the  sugges  ion  of  Mr.  Warrea,  as  might 

be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  note. 


CHAPTER   I. 

EUROPEAN   DISCOVERY   IN   THE   WEST. 

On  an  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  twentieth  year  after 
Columbus  first  moored  his  earavals  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World,  his  old  comrade,  Juan  Ponce  de  Le- 
on, in  search  of  the  ''Fountain  of  Youth"  fablod  to 
•exist  far  within  the  recesses  of  American  forests,  and 
also  in  quest  of  gold  to  gratify  the  insatiable  passion 
t)f  the  age,  landed  in  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  the 
South,  and  named  the  new-discovered  country  Flor- 
ida— "the  land  of  flowers.''  The  gold  procured  in 
this  region  by  subsequent  adventurers  stimulated  a 
desire  to  penetrate  the  interior,  in  hope  of  finding 
the  boundless  wealth  believed  to  be  hidden  ther«. — 
But  a  few  years  passed  before  European  discovery  in 
the  great  Valley  of  the  West  was  begun  by  the  Span- 
iah  under  Parnphilo  de  Narvacz,  who  pcritihed  in  the 
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wilderness  before  lie  reached  the  ''Great  River."— ^ 
His  treasurer,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  pushed  the  perilous  eater- 
prise  forTrard;  and  in  September,  1534,  they,  "first 
of  men  from  the  Old  World,"  crossed  the  Mississippi 
as  far  north  as  Tennessee.  Pursuing  their  difficult 
journey  westward,  many  of  the  wanderers  falling  un- 
der the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  the  way,  a  wretched 
few  reached  Sonora,  near  the  Pacific  shore,  whence 
they  were  conducted  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  at 
length  returned  to  Spain.* 

Seven  years  later,  followed  the  ill-starred  expedi- 
tion of  Fernando  de  Soto,  a  Spanish  soldier  who  had 
assisted  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  With  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  band  of  cavaliers,  he  struck 
into  the  wilderness  near  Tampa  Bay,  in  Florida,  and 
for  many  weary  months  toiled  through  the  tangled 
forests  and  deep  morasses  of  the  South,  until  the  1st 
of  May,  1541,  when  his  reduced  and  dispirited  fol- 
lowers stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at- 
about  the  o5th  parallel  of  latitude.  Crossing  the 
river  at  this  point,  they  pursued  their  march  north- 
ward to  the  neighborhood  of  New  Madrid,  passing 
thence  to  the  highlands  of  White  river,  and  descend- 
ing the  Washita  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi. 
Here  the  stout  heart  of  De  Soto  gave  way  beneath 
its  disappointments  and  burdens;   and  he  found   a 

^Bancroft's  Hist-  U.  S.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  41. 
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grave  where  he  had  thought  to  conquer  an  empire. 
Only  half  his  glittering  troop,  after  untold  sufferings 
in  their  devious  wanderings  amid  hostile  Indians  and 
through  trackless  woods,  ever  reached  their  homes. 

These  explorations  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  of  gold  and  wide   dominion,  were   barren  of 
results  to  the  West.     They  founded  no  settlements, 
left  no  traces,  produced  no  effect,  unless  to  excite  the' 
^hostility  of  the  red  against  the  white  men,  and  to  dis- 
hearten such  as  might  otherwise  have  tried  to  follow 
up  the  career  of  discovery  to  better  purpose. -{^     But, 
according  to  the  semi-barbaric  code  of  international 
law  recognized  at  that  period,   the  title   of  Spain  to 
the  whole  territory  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  was  establighed  by  the  discoveries  of  De 
Vaca  and  De  Soto.     Lender  the  name  of  Florida,  the 
Spanish  crown  set  up  a  vague  claim  to  the  whole  of 
North   America  south  of  the  great  lakes  ;  and  even 
Oanada,  in  Spanish  geography,  was  included   in  the 
rast  domains  of  Philip  II.     The  Illinois  country  ap- 
Dears   on  some  maps   of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a 
)art  of  Florida.     As  will  be  seen  in   the  sequel,  the 
nagnificent  assumptions  of  Spain  were  little  regarded 
l»y  subsequent  explorers  in  the  West  and  North. 

For  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  disastrous 
ermination  of  De  Soto's  enterprise,  the  Yalley  of 
tie  Mississippi  was  undisturbed  by  the  European.— 

Weatern  Annals,  p   28,  ■  ** 
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Meanwhile,  the  French  had  not  been  idle.     They  en-^,^ 
tered  without  dehiy  into  the  competition  for  the  comr^^^ 
meree  and  the  soil  of  America.     Within  seven  years 
of  the  discovery  of  the  continent,   the  fisheries   of 
Newfoundland  were  known  to  the  hardy  mariners  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy.*     In  1534,  Ca'rtier  discov-  ^^ 
ered   the   St.  Lawrence,  and  took   possession  of  the,^., 
country  through  which  it  flows,  by   raising   a  lofty 
cross  upon  the  shore,  surmounted  by  a  shield  ^ear-^^^ 
ins  the  emblems  of  French  dominion  and  an  appro- 
priate  inscription.     This  territory  was  soon  known  as 
New  France,  a  name  eventually  applied  to  the  im- 
mense  semi-circle  stretching  from  the   Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  around  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
"West  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.     The  same  year, .. 
that  Jamestown  was  settled,  and  twelve  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  touched  the  snow-clad  rockof  Plymouth, 
the  foundations  of  Quebec  were  laid  by  Champlain, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  French  settle- 
ments in  America.     In  1616,  a  Franciscan  friar  had 
penetrated  deep  into  the  wilderness,  and  was  preach-^^ 
in"'  to  the  Indians  ^iicar  the  shores   of  Lake  Huron  ; 
and  in  1634  the  two  Christian  callages  of  St.  Louis 
and- St.  Ignatius  rose  amid  the  forests  of  Upper  Can- 
ada.    By  the  middle  of  the  seveuteenth  century,  the 
French  were   vigorously  pushing   their  colonies  up 
the  valley  of  the   St.  Lavrrence,  and   looking  toward 
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the  unknown  West  with  expectant  eye,  to  lind  the- 
long-sought  shorter  passage  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies.  Louis  XIY.,  "Le  Grande  Monarque,"  was 
on  the  French  throne,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise> 
was  rife  among  his  ambitious  subjects.  Two  Cana- 
dian envoys,  named  Charles  Raymbault  and  Isaac- 
Jogues,  were  the  first  to  explore  the  North-west  asi 
far  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  they  reached  iii 
1611.  No  permanent  settlement  resulted  until  1660,. 
when  the  first  missionary  station  in  the  Westerntt 
wilds  was  established  by  Father  Rene  Mesnard,  who 
was  lost  in  the  w^oods  a  few  months  after,  while  bear- 
ing the  story  of  the  cross  to  the  Indian  tribes  further 
west.  Five  years  passed,  and  Father  Claude  Allouez 
came,  the  first  successful  missionary  to  the  West,  ta 
found  a  mission  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Theresa,  on  Lako 
Superior.  Here  he  lived  and  labored  for  two  years, 
opening  the  way  of  future  discovery, 'and  gathering, 
at  different  points,  little  colonies  of  French  and  Indi- 
an converts.  He  w^as  the  first  European  to  hear  of 
the  great  prairies  and  fertile  resources  of  the  Illinois^ 
country,  through  the  Indian,  tribe  of  that  name,  .wl^o 
journeyed  from  their  distant  homes  to  see  and  hear 
him.     In  his  Journal  he  writes  :  i,., 

"  I  have  here  made  known  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ^ . 
to  eighty  persons  of  this '  nation  ;  they  have  carried 
it,  and  published- it'- with  applaus.e  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  South.  :    ^::    f^  i     I  confess  that  this  .appears 
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to  me  to  be  the  finest  field  for  the  gospel ;  if  I  had 
had  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  would  have  visited 
their  country,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  all  the  good 
that  they  have  told  me  of  it.  ^^^  There  are  no 
forests  with  them,  but  many  large  prairies. ""-i^ 

The  Mission  of  St.  Mary  was  founded  shortly  after 
at  the  Falls  where  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  have 
.their  outlet,  by  Claude  Dablon  and  James  Marquette, 
the  latter  destined  to  be  renowned  through  all  time 
as  the  pioneer  of  French  discovery  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  In  1670,  under  instruction  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  Nicolas  Perrot  explored  Lake 
Michigan  and  visited  the  Miami  Indians  at  Chicago, 
himself  and  party  being  the  first  white  men  to  tread 
the  soil  of  Illinois.  The  succeeding  year  he  sum- 
moned an  assemblaije  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
surrounding  country  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  when 
h'e  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole  North-west, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  King  of  France,  and 
a  cedar  column  was  planted  in  the  earth,  with  the 
Bourbon  arms  engraved  upon  it,  in  token  of  his  do- 
minion over  this  vast  empire. 

Father  Marquette  had  long  entertained  the  design  _ 
of  exploring  the    "Land   of  the   Great  River,"   of*- 
which  he  had  often  heard  through  his  Indian  visitors, 
and.  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  distant  savages  who 
had  never  heard  its  gladsome  tidings.     His   project ; 
had  the  countenance  of  31.  Talon,  th^  latendant  (or  • 

■*  Jesuit  Heiaf  ions,  in  Dof^vjm-^ntarr  K.n.  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  HI. 
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G^overnor)  of  New  France,  by  whom  the  Sieur  Jo- 
liet,  a  gentleman  of  Quebec,  was  deputed  to  accom' 
pany  him,  and  represent  the  Grovernment.  "  My 
companion,"  said  the  good  Father,  referring  to  Jo- 
liet,  "is  an  envoy  from  the  King  of  France,  and  I 
am  an  humble  minister  of  God."  In  the  spring  of 
1673,  with  five  French  boatmen  and  two  Indian 
guides,  they  left  Mackinac  in  two  bark  canoes,  on 
their  voyage  toward  unknown  climes.  Passing  up 
Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  river,  their  canoes  and  little 
cargo  were  borne  across  the  narrow  ridge  of  land 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  where  their  guides  left  them,  "alone  amid 
that  unknown  country,  in  the  hand  of  God."  I>own 
the  sand-barred  Wisconsin  they  floated  until  the 
17tli  of  June,  when  they  reached  its  junction  w^ith 
the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  and  sailed  out  upon  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  long-desired  river  "  with  a  joy 
that  could  not  be  expressed."  Proceeding  on  their 
voyage  southward,  after  four  days  they  discovered 
an  Indian  trail  leading  back  from  the  river,  which 
they  followed  some  six  miles,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  an  embassy  of  four  old  men,  who  offered 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  candueted  them  to  a  village 
of  the  Illinois  Indians,  situated,  it  is  supposed,  on 
the  Des  Moines  Kiver,  in  Iowa.  The  travelers  were 
entertained  with  many  compliments  and  presents,  and 
a  grand  feast  of  hominy,  fibh,  dog-meat,  and  roast 
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buffalo.  .  In  return  Marquette  instructed  them  in  tlic 
|)rece.pts  of  Christianity,  and  promised  them  t]ie 
protection  of  his  King  agninst  the  cruel  Iroquois, 
^vho  had  extended  their  warlike  incursions  from 
Wfesterii  New  York  to  the  tribes  on  the  Mississippi. 
Biemaining  six  days  among  the  kindly  Illinois,  they 
•departed  and  continued  their  journey  down  the  river, 
past  the  mudd}'  and  rushing  Missouri,  the  Piasa 
rocks  near  Alton,  the  Grand  Tower,  and  the  Oua- 
bouskigou  or  Ohio — all  of  which  were  noticed  and 
tleseribed  by  Marquette — but  meeting  with  no  ad- 
venture until  they  arrived  at  the  Akamscas,  or  Ark- 
ansas. A  great  number  of  hostile  warriors  rushc(i 
to  attack  them  as  they  approached;  but  Marquette 
held  aloft  the  peace-pipe,  which  checked  the  onset, 
and  the  Frenchmen  were  hailed  as  friends,  and  hos- 
pitably treated  during  their  stay.  They  found  axes 
of  steel  and  fragments  of  armor  among  the  natives, 
indubitable  proofs  of  the  Spanish  exj>editions  to  the 
same  country  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before. 

The  circle  of  European  discovery  was  now  com- 
plete, extending  from  the  Crulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Lake  Superior,  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  33d  par- 
allel of  latitude,  thence  across  the  Southern  States 
to  Florida,  and  completely  hemming  in  the  English 
2>ossessions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Marquette  had  supposed  that  he  should  reach  the 
iVtciiic  Ocean  lhr'ni^;li  the  31i^si>ti]q>i;  and  thus  dis?- 
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cover  tlie  shorter  route  to  tlie  East  Indies.  But 
learning  from  tlie  natives  of  Arkansas  that  the  river 
emptied  into  the  Gulf  and  not  into  the  Pacific,  and 
fearing  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  season,  he  deter- 
mined to  turn  back  at  this  point.  On  his  return, 
he  entered  the  Illinois  river,  whose  waters  now  first 
reflected  the  face  of  the  white  man,  and  fallowed 
its  course  to  the  portage  between  the  Des  Plaines 
and  Chicago  rivers,  thence  to  the  lake,  along  the 
shore  of  which  he  finished  his  return  voyage,  reach- 
ing Green  Ba}'^  about  the  end  of  September.  The 
beauty  of  the  Illinois  country,  up  whose  principal 
river  he  sailed,  made  a  lively  impression  upon  his 
observant  mind. .    He  writes  : 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  pleasant  Country  than  the 
Banks  of  that  Biver.  The  Meadows  are  cover'd 
with  Oxen,  Stags,  Wild-Goats;  and  the  Bivers  and 
Lakes  with  Bustards,  Swans,  Ducks,  Beavers.  We 
saw  also  abundance  of  Parrots.  Several  small  Bivers 
fall  into  this,  which  is  deep  and  broad  for  65  Leagues, 
and  therefore  navigable  almost  all  the  Year  long."^ 

Marquette  afterwards  returned  to  Illinois,  and 
preached  to  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  Chicago. — 
The  manner  of  his  death  w^as  singular  and  romantic. 
As  he  was  passing  up  Lake  Michigan  with  his  boat- 
men, he  lauded  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which 
now  bears  his  name,  to  perform  mass.  Betiring  a 
little  way  in  the  woods,  he  erected  a  rude  altar,  and 

*Marquette's  Narrative,  in   Hennepin's  New  Discovery,  Eng- 
lish edition,  »  Lumlon,  10S'.»,)  p.   34i». 
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kneeling  beside  it,  yielded  up  his  spirit  while  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  He  was  a  jnire-minded,  self-denying, 
devoted,  and  heroic  man. 

Joliet  conveyed  intelligence  of  their  discoveries  to 
Quebec,  and  reported  it  to  the  Government.  Among 
those  who  were  excited  by  their  success,  and  spurred 
by  ambition  to  follow  in  their  wake,  was  a  young 
adventurer,  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  European  discovery  in  the  West. 
Still  deceived  by  the  phantom  of  a  short  cut  to  Chi- 
na, he  thought  his  object  might  be  attained  by  fol- 
lowing the  Mississippi  northward,  or  turning  up  one 
of  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  from  the  Vv'est. — 
Fully  impressed  with  this  idea,  he  visited  France, 
secured  the  sanction  of  the  King,  and  a  commission 
for  perfecting  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
his  return  to  Canada,  he  at  once  commenced  prepa- 
ration. Building  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons,  called  the 
Griffin,  he  embarked  from  Fort  Frontenac,  near 
Niagara,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  accompanied 
by  an  Italian  named  Tonti,  his  lieutenant,  and  Father 
Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  the  Recollet 
order,  and  the  historian  of  the  expedition.  With 
them  he  sailed  throuo;h  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and 
Huron,  and  reached  Green  Bay  about  the  middle  of 
September.  The  Griffin  was  sent  back  with  a  cargo 
of  skins  and  furs,  and  La  Salle  pursued  his  voyage 
ic  caixof!^.  to  the  St.  Jo?»eph'si  river,  ia  Michigan,  from 
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wliicb  he  crossed  to  the  The-au-ki-ki  (Kankakee), 
and  dropped  down  that  stream  to  the  Illinois  river. 
Six  miles  below  Ottawa  he  fell  in  with  an  Indian 
village,  which  was  at  that  time  deserted  by  its  inhab= 
itants.  Being  in  want  of  provision,  he  supplied  him- 
self from  the  large  quantities  of  corn  stored  beneath 
the  cabins.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1680,  the  voya- 
gers entered  Peoria  Lake,  meeting  friendly  Indians 
in  large  numbers.  At  the  foot  of  the  Lake,  near  the 
present  site  of  Peoria,  they  halted,  and  commenced 
building  a  fort,  which,  in  view  of  his  disappoint- 
ments, the  probable  loss  of  the  Oriffin  with  its  rich 
freight,  and  the  murmurs  of  his  men.  La  Salle  named 
Fort  Creve  Cceur  (broken  heart.)  Early  the  next 
spring,  he  despatched  Hennepin  on  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration toward  the  South,  and  leaving  Tonti  in 
command  of  the  Fort,  with  orders  to  erect  Fort  St. 
Louis  on  Buffalo  Bock,  a  loft}'^  and  singular  prom- 
ontory below  Ottawa,  he  started  alone  and  on  foot 
for  Fort  Frontenac,  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve 
hundred  miles,  to  look  after  his  interests  in  Canada. 
Hennepin  reached  the  Mississippi  in  seven  days 
after  his  departure,  and  turned  his  canoes  up  the 
stream.  On  the  11th  of  April,  he  reached  the  Wis- 
consin river,  where  himself  and  companions  were 
made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  savages,  who  took 
them  far  to  the  north-west.  While  on  their  jour- 
ney  Hennepin    discovered  a    large  cataract  in    the 
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Mississippi,  whicli  he  named  in  honor  of  his  patron 
saint — St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  The  French  were 
kindly  treated,  and  three  months  afterwards  met 
with  a  band  of  their  countrymen  in  pursuit  of  trade 
and  game,  by  whom  the}^  were  rescued.* 

In  the  winter  of  1680-1,  La  Salle  returned  to  hi.s 
fort  on  the   Illinois,  and   found  it  deserted  through 
fear  of  the  Indians.     Nothing  daunted,   he  retraced 
his  steps,  found   Tonti  at  Mackinac,  and  began  his 
enterprises   anew.     In  January,   l(jS2,  he  appears 
again  upon  the  Illinois,  with  a  large  company  of  na- 
tives and  French,  en  route  for  the  Mississippi.     Du- 
ring their  progress  down  the   latter  river,  a  fort  was 
huilt  at  the   Chickasaw  Bluffs,  named  Fort  Prud- 
homme,  in   memory  of  a  man  who  was  lost  in  that 
neighborhood.     La  Salle  reached   the  mouth  of  the 
G-reat  River   on  the   6th   of  April,  and  with  much 
ceremony  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  he 
named  Louisiana,  in   honor  of  the  reis-nins:  mon- 
arch.     Though  delayed  for  some  time  by   sickness, 
he  reached  the  lake  country  again  in  safety,  where 
he  remained  a   year,  engaged  in   the  fur   traffic,  an«l 
completing  his  fort   on   Buffalo   Rock.     He    sailed 

■•^lennepin  afterwards  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  <lc.s- 
cciul  the  Mississi]ipi  to  its  mouth — an  assumption  which  has 
been  efiectually  refuted  by  Sparks  and  othei'.s.  lie  was  an  am- 
bitious and  unscruiHilnus  priest,  jealous  of  La  8alle's  hard-earned 
/amo — "  who,  had  ho  but  loved  trutli.  would  have  acainwd  a  mili'.c 
reputation,  and  who  is  now  remembered  not  merely  as  a  iii^lit- 
heartwd,  ambitious,  daring  diseovcrcr,  but  algo  ftsj^a  boaatlul 
liar."     Ijaucioft. 
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once  more  from  France  in  1GS4,  with  a  colony  des- 
tined for  Louisiana.  Tlirougli  difficulties  between 
himself  and  the  naval  commander,  they  failed  to  find 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  landed  at  Mata- 
gorda Bay,  in  Texas.  Here  La  Salle  endured  the 
most  appalling  reverses  and  sufferings  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  found  a  colony.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1687,  he  was  basely  murdered  by  two  of  his  own 
men,  while  striving  to  make  his  way  to  the  French 
settlements  in  Canada.^  He  will  be  remembered 
through  all  time  as  the  father  of  colonization  m 
th<3  great  central  valley  of  the  West.f 

With  the  death  of  La  Salle  ends  the  record  of  all 
that  is  most  important  in  the  history  of  European 
discovery  in  the  West.  A  vast  country  had  been 
opened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  eyes  of  monarchs  and  nations  were   turned  t@ 

it.  as  the  seat  of  future  empire. 

^o't  oil)  oj  bobum^ 

»'f.*Sfie  Sparks' Life  of  La  Sull-o.  fBajflcrojft. 
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•iir^f  f  f'       CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY   OF    ILLINOIS    1690—1825.  Tf 

The  discoveries,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
speedily  followed  by  settlements  in  Illinois.  As 
early  as  1G90,  and  possibly  before,  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia  were  founded  by  French  traders  and  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  claim  of  precedence  is  generally 
awarded  to  the  former,  then  known  as  the  "  Yillao-e 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Holy  Vir<rin." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  fort  near  Peoria  was 
occupied  after  its  abandonment  in  1680  ;  otherwise 
that  city  might  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  settlement 
in  Illinois,  or  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It 
is  said  that  a  mission  was  established  near  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Creve  Cceur,  soon  after  the  settlements  in  the 
south  of  the  State.  La  Salle's  lieutenant,  Tonti, 
remained  a  few  years  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  Buffalo 
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Kock,  where  a  small  colony  of  Frenchmen  settled 
l)efore  the  close  of  the  century.  Kaskaskia  wa3 
made  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  country,  and  thirty 
years  afterwards  a  Jesuit  college  and  monastery  were 
founded  there.  The  entire  West  was  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  and  subject  to  the  French  crown. 

In  169D,  Lemoine  D'Iberville,  a  distinguished  Ca- 
nadian officer,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
and  Illinois  was  thenceforth  included  in  that  terri- 
tory. D'Iberville  ascended  the  Mississippi  some 
distance,  with  a  view  of  planting  colonies  along  its 
banks  ;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  turned  back  and  built 
a  fort  on  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Mobile  rivers.  The  next  year  another  was 
erected  in  the  marshes  about  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
River,  and  the  vast  valley  of  the  West  was  again  for= 
mally  sworn  in  to  Louis,  King  of  France.*  A  line 
of  fortified  posts  now  existed  between  the  Gulf  of  St, 
Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. f 

On  the  death  of  D'Iberville  in  1708,  M.  D'Arta- 
guette  was  sent  out  as  commissary  of  Louisiana,  who 
assumed  the  government,  aiid  pushed  colonization 
forward  with  spirit  and  energy. 

The  King  of  France  was  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  at  this  time  by  the  frequent  wars  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  ;  and  finding  Louisiana  an  ex- 
pensive burden,  in  1712  he  made  a  grant  of  it,  inclu- 

^Western  Anuals,  p.  53,  tliUnois  as  it  is,  p.  19, 
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ding  the  Illinois  country,  to  M.  Antoinc  Crozat,  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  ability,  who  nevertheless 
utterly  failed  in  his  schemes  for  mining  and  trading, 
losing  great  sums  of  money,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
years  he  relinquished  his  grant  to  the  Crown.  None 
of  his  operations  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  as 
far  north  as  Illinois. 

In  1717,  the  Mississippi  Company,  or  Company  of 
the  West,  came  into  being,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
notorious  John  Law.  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  a 
gambling  adventurer.  Obtaining  the  confidence  of 
the  French  Regent,  he  had  the  Company  organizetl 
for  the  further  colonization  and  trade  of  Louisiana. 
The  amount  of  stock  was  fixed  at  200,000  shares  of 
500  livres  each.  Enormous  monopolies  and  privile- 
ges were  secured  ;  a  charter  was  granted  to  Law  and 
his  associates,  conferring  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
territory  upon  them  ;  and  the  wildest  expectations 
were  entertained.  la  1720,  Philip  Francis  Renault, 
an  agent  of  the  Company,  arrived  in  Illinois  with 
two  hundred  miners  and  emigrants,  and  five  hundred 
slaves  from  St.  Domingo,  to  work  imaginary  gold 
and  silver  mines.  Founding  the  village  of  St.  Phil- 
lips a  few  miles  above  Kaskaskia,  he  commenced  his 
search  for  mines  of  the  precious  metals  in  various 
parts  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  which  of 
course  proved  unsuccessful,  though  large  quantities 
of  lead  were  smelted  and   shipped   to  France.     His 
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project  eventually  fiiiled,  but  many  of  the  emigrants 
and  slaves  remained  in  Illinois. 

About  the  same  time,  M.  de  Boisbriant  was  sent 
by  tbe  Directors  of  the  Company,  with  a  small  mili- 
tary force,  to  erect  a  fortification  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kaskaskia.  It  was  built  at  a  ruinous  expense,  and 
named  Fort  Chartres.  Under  the  English  domina-^ 
tion  it  w^as  rebuilt,  and  occupied  for  many  years. 

In  the  year  1720,  the  Mississippi  bubble  burst, 
and  the  Company's  stock  became  worthless.  The 
charter,  however,  was  not  surrendered  until  1732, 
when  Louisiana  a2;\ain  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

Upon  the  bankruptcy  of  Law,  the  territory  was 
divided  into  nine  cantons,  of  which  Illinois  formed 
one.*  New  Orleans  had  been  founded,  and  the 
young  colony  had  gained  strength  to  be  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country.  In  Illinois  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat  began  to  assume  some  importance  ;  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  furs  and  agricultural  products 
was  maintained  with  Lower  Louisiana.  When  the 
charter  was  surrendered,  it  is  estimated  that  the  ter- 
ritory contained  5,000  French  inhabitants,  and  half 
that  number  of  negroes.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  the  settlements  in  Illinois  had  increased 
largely,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  written 
by  Vivier,  a  missionary  among  the  Illinois,  dated  sis. 
leagues  from  Fort  Chartres^  June  Sthj  1750. 

*Tlie  Great  West,  p.  18.  ^^Aarsi'l.  4,u^.v-i./  ..irai 
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"We  have  here,"  he  says,  "whites,  negroes,  and 
Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  cross-breeds.  There  are 
five  French  villajces  and  three  villao-es  of  the  natives 
within  a  space  of  twenty-one  leagues,  situated  be- 
tween the  M'ssissippi  and  another  river  called  the 
Karkadiad  (Kaskaskia.)  In  the  five  French  villages 
are  perhaps  eleven  hundred  whites,  three  hundred 
blacks,  and  some  sixty  red  slaves  or  savages.  The 
three  Illinois  towns  do  not  contain  more  than  eight 
hundred  souls,  all  told." 

But  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  still  a  wilderness,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  England.  Though  as  yet  there 
was  no  English  settlement  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  a 
claim  was  preferred  against  France  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  Encroachments  made  by 
British  traders  upon  French  territory  were  resisted, 
and  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  built  on  the  site  of  Pitts- 
burg, to  check  their  inroads  and  defend  the  right  of 
possession.  Difficulties  multiplied,  and  hostilities 
fioon  began.  In  1755  occurred  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock  on  the  fatal  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  which 
was  not  succeeded  by  equal  good  fortune  on  the  side 
of  the  French.  The  war  was  pursued  with  varying 
success,  until  the  reduction  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  gave . 
Great  Britain  the  key  to  the  West.  Quebec  and 
Louisburg  were  taken  in  1759,  and  the  French  power 
on  the  American  continent  was  forever  broken.  On 
the  10th  of  February,  1760,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Paris^  whereby  France  ceded  to  England  Novft  Soo- 
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tia,  Canada  and  ite  dependencies,  and  the  w^iole  of 
Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  years  after, 
Capt.  Stirling,  of  the  British  army,  arrived  and  took 
formal  possession  of  Illinois. 

The  State  at  this  time  contained  a  white  popula- 
tion of  about  three  thousand,  residing  along  the  Illi- 
nois and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  oldest  towns  were 
the  largest — Kaskaskia  containing  about  100  families, 
and  Cahokia  about  50.  There  were  several  small 
villages  in  their  vicinity,  and  a  considerable  settle- 
ment had  clustered  about  Fort  Chartres.  A  French 
village  stood  where  Peoria  is  now  located  ;  and  there 
were  probably  trading-posts  and  missionary  stations 
at  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Soon  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  began,  one  of 
the  daring  spirits  of  Kentucky,  Colonel  (afterwards 
General)  George  Rogers  Clarke,  formed  a  plan  for 
an  enterprise  against  the  Illinois  settlements,  and  the 
capture  of  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi.  He  obtained 
an  order  for  the  undertaking  from  Patrick  Henry, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  set  out  for  Kaskaskia  on 
the  12th  of  February,  1778,  with  only  four  compa- 
nies of  soldiers.  The  wilderness  between  the  Ohio 
river  and  the  French  villa2:es  was  traversed  with  con- 

o 

sidcrable  difficulty;  but  after  an  arduous  march,  his 
little  band  reached  Kaskaskia,  which  they  surround- 
ed. Feigning  great  sternness,  he  ordered  the  inhab- 
itant* to  reciaiu  within  doors,  post-ed  guarda  ia  tha 
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f<treoif<,  and  cUirins;  tlic  niglit  cadsfed  his  troops  to' pia,- 
trol  the  town  with  the  most  hideous  outcries  and 
Indian  yells.  By  these  means  the  simple  inhabi- 
tants were  deceived,  the  fort  and  toWn  taken  without 
bloodshed,  and  the  British  garrison  made  prisoners 
of  war.  Cahokia  surrendered  on  the  approach  of  a 
detachment  of  Clarke's  men,  without  firing  a  gun  ; 
and  the  whole  of  Illinois  was  thus  easily  and  quickly 
annexed  to  the  American  Bepublic.  This  was  the 
first  war  between  civilized  nations  which  had  been 
carried  into  this  State.  Col.  Clarke  left  garrisons  at 
the  captured  posts,  and  departed  to  seek  new  con- 
quests elsewhere. 

The  conquered  country  was  comprised  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  the  House  of  Burgesses  created  the  County  of 
Illinois,  t-o  include  all  citizens  "who  are  already  set- 
tled, or  shall  hereafter  settle,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Ohio.'"  John  Todd,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Civil  Commandant 
of  the  county.         *-;;•.!  i  ;:     /  :i' 

After  the  recognition  of  American  independence, 
the  western  lands  were  claimed  by  Virginia,  New 
York,  and  other  States.  In  order  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting claims  and  secure  harmony,  the  country  now 
covered  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  was  ceded  by  the  several  States  to  the 
Federal    Government.     Out   of  this    Congress,    by 
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an  Ordinance  passed  July  13tli,  1787,  formed  the 
"North-west  Territory,"  and  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
a  Revolutionary  officer  of  some  distinction,  Was  ap- 
pointed Grovernor.  He  came  to  Kaskaskia  in  1790, 
and  organized  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  the  first  in 
Illinois.  Randolph  county  was  organized  filve  years 
afterwards,  from  the  southern  section  of  St.  Clair. 

Emigration  from  the  States  had  now  begun  to  set 
in  slowly.  The  first  settlement  of  Americans  was 
made  in  1781,  near  Bellefontaine,  in  Monroe  county, 
by  a  small  company  from  Western  Virginia,  who 
were  soon  joined  by  others.  They  were  much  an- 
noyed by  the  Kickapoos  and  other  predatory  tribes, 
and  were  obliged  to  live  for  the  most  part  in  "sta- 
tions" or  block-house  forts,  built  for  their  protec- 
tion. Settlers  were  frequently  picked  off  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  scattered  inhabitants  lived  in  a  state 
of  almost  continual  alarm.  Many  Indian  troubles 
in  the  West  were  fomented  by  the  British  in  Canada 
and  along  the  frontiers.  "        -'^® 

The  population  of  Illinois,  in  1790,  did  not  much 
exceed  2000  white  persons,  and  ten  years  after  was 
only  about  3000.^=  Congress,  however,  finding  effi- 
cient government  of  so  wide  an  extent  of  country  as 
the  North-west  Territory  extremely  difficult,  resolved 

"^Large  numbers  of  French  left  Illinois  under  the  Engplish  and 
American  governments,  and  crossed  over  into  Missouri.  Hence 
thtj  less  number  of  populatiou  than  appears  in  the  estimate  fey 
3755,  gXTeu  on  page  1%    ■ar-i  *i^-i4''~i^-''«  ^  ■^■*  »i«i° 
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.  to  set  off  the  whole  of  it  west  of  the  preheat  State  of 
Ohio,  and  constitute  it  ''Indiana  Territory."  Thia 
was  done  on  the  7th  of  May,  1800,  the  act  to  take 
effect  on  the  4th  of  July  following.  Gen.  Wm.  H. 
Harrison,  then  a  delegate  in  Congress,  was  appointed 
Governor.  During  this  year  he  negotiated  a  num- 
ber of  treaties  for  the  cession  of  Indian  lands  in  Illi- 
nois ;  and  in  November  obtained  from  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  the  immense  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  Fox,  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  com- 
prehending about  fifty  millions  of  acres.* 

In  1805,  Indiana  Territory  passed  to  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government,  as  provided  for  in  its 
organic  act,  and  became  entitled  to  a  Legislature.  It 
met  at  Yincennes,  the  seat  of  government. 

Illinois  continued  to  increase  in  population.  In 
1805  it  contained  four  to  five  thousand  whites  ;  five 
years  afterwards  the  census  returned  a  population  of 
12,282.  Feb.  9th,  1809,  Illinois  Territory  was  cre- 
ated, and  Ninian  Edwards,  of  Kentuckj',  appointed 
its  first  Governor.  In  1812,  by  vote  of  the  people, 
the  Territory  advanced  to  the  second  grade  of  gov- 
ernment, and  elected  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  five 
Councillors  and  seven  Representatives,  vrhich  met  in 
Kaskaskia  on  the  25th  of  November.  The  counties 
of  Madison,  Gallatin,  Pope,  and  Johnson  were  erec- 
ted this  year,  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

■ ,     *  .  i  ■  ■ 

•Thi«  vrue  tii€  ixei.iy  afterwards  r«isist«d  by  Black  Hawk,. 
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The  last  war  with  Great  Britain  brought  many 
Bufferings  and  terrors  to  the  settlers  of  Illinois,  as  the 
Indians  were  generally  enlisted  in  behalf  of  Brit- 
ain. A  horrible  massacre  occurred  at  Chicago  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1812.  A  small  United  States 
fort  was  located  there,  in  command  of  Capt.  Ileald, 
who  received  orders  from  Gen.  Hull  to  evacuate  it. 
He  did  so,  and  set  out  with  the  garrison  for  Fort 
Wayne.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  fort  they  were 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Indians,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  number  slain.  In  revens^e  for  this 
and  other  outrages.  Gens.  Hopkins  and  Edwards 
marched  troops  against  the  Indians  on  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash  rivers,  destroyed  their  villages,  and  laid 
waste  their  fields. 

In  January,  1818,  the  territorial  Legislature  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  the  admission  of  Illinois  into  the 
Union.  The  population  was  nearly  45,000;  though 
there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  on  the  waters  of  the 
Sangamon,  and  very  few  north  of  Bond  county. — 
Fifteen  counties  had  been  organized.  In  April  the 
petition  was  grnnted,  and  the  State  admitted  in  De- 
cember. A  Constitution  was  formed  the  same  year; 
Shadrach  Bond  elected  Governor,  and  Niniaii  JEd- 
wards  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas  United  States  Senators. 
John  McLean  was  then  Representative  in  Congress. 
The  first  Legislature  assembled  on  the  first  Monday 
of  October  in  Kaskaskia,  whence  the  seat  of  govern- 
tiieiit  was  transferred  to  Yandalia  in  1819. 
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A  code  of  statute  law  was  passed  at  the  session  of 
1818—19,  mostly  made  iij)  from  the  statutes  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  in  which  code  occurs  the  famous 
act  concerning  negroes  and  mulattoes,  re-enacting  all 
the  severe  and  strinii-ent  laws  to  be  found  in  a  Slave 
State  *  A  State  Bank  was  created  in  1821,  based 
wholly  upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  with  branches  in 
several  places.  It  issued  a  large  amount  of  paper, 
which  rapidly  depreciated  in  value. 

In  1822,  Gov.  Bond  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
Coles,  who  was  elected  over  three  other  candidates, 
as  an  opponent  to  slavery.  This  was  now  the  lead- 
ing issue  in  Illinois  politics,  following  the  agitation 
of  the  great  "Missouri  question;"  and  elections  were 
fiercely  contested.  A  powerful  effort  was  made  to 
procure  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  making 
Illinois  a  Slave  State;  and  the  "Border  Bufiian" 
Legislature  of  1822-3,  by  a  series  of  outrageous  acts, 
succeeded  in  passing  a  resolution  recommending  a 
Convention  for  that  purpose.  The  people,  however, 
at  the  August  election  in  1824,  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion by  two  thousand  majority. 

The  Legislature  of  1824-5  re-organized  the  judi- 
ciary, creating  a  Supreme  Court,  and  set  off  a  num- 
ber of  counties — among  them  the  county  of  Putnam^. 

*Ford'8  Hist,  of  Illinois,  p.  S3.       ^ ':*''''• 
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CHAPTER  111. 

THE  OLD  COUNTY  OF  PUTNAM. 

Tlie  opening  of  the  year  1825  saw  Illinois  a  State 
of  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  of  its  northern  half  still  a  wilderness,  without 
■an  organized  county,  a  post-road,  or  a  considerable 
settlement.  Chicago  was  little  more  than  "a  village 
an  Pike  County,  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
Biouth  of  Chicago  creek,  containing  twelve  or  fifteen 
houses,  and  about  sixty  or  seventy  inhabitants."^ — 
Peoria  was  "a  small  settlement  in  Pike  County,  sit- 
uated on  the  w^st  bank  of  the  Illinois  river,  about 
200  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, "f 
A  few  miners  had  clustered  about  the  lead  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Galena,  which  had  been  opened  in 
1823;   but  a  road  through  the  unbroken  wilderness 

*Bcck'3  Gazett'icr  ul'  Illinois  and  3Ii;sS0uri,  p.  100.    tibid,  145» 
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eaetward  or  southward  v^a,t*  not  mad-^  until  late  this 
year,  when  "KcUogg's  Trail "  pointed  the  devious 
way  from  Peoria  to  Galena.-^  Not  a  white  man's 
habitation,  nor  a  ferry,  was  to  be  seen  along  ita  en- 
tire route.  Northern  Illinois  was  still  the  roving- 
ground  of  the  Winnebago  ynd  the  Pottawatamie. 

The  ••  Military  Bounty  Lnivl  Tract"  was  the  first 
to  be  ?iettled  when  the  tide  of  American  emigration 
began  to  flow  with  some  rapidity  to  Illinois ;  and  at 
a    very  early  day    pioneers  had  located  at  various 
points  on  its  broad  prairies:  f     This  Tract  was  sur- 
veyed by  order  of  the  Government  in  1815  and  1816, 
and  the  greater    part  subsequently  appropriated  in 
bounties  to  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  in  ser- 
vice during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.     It  was 
located  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
and  extended  due  north  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  river,  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  great  bend 
of  the  stream  below  Peru  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
it  strikes  about  fifteen  miles  above  New  Boston,  be- 
ing ninety  miles  between  the  two  points.     The  whole 
comprises  207  full  and  01  fractional  townships — alto- 
gether   5,300,000  acres,   of  which   about  3,500,000 
were  appropriated  for  soldiers'  bounties.     After  sat- 
isfying the  military  claims,  the  remainder  was  made 
subject  to  entry  and  purchase,  like  other  Congresd 
lands  ;  and  it  was  rapidly  dispo.-ed  of.  ,     ;:*jm 

*Hi£torT  cf  Ogle  Courtv,  p   '»,■'■■        *V^-^-j-o\'l:i  O^a  Tim*%. 
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The  necessity  of  a  county  organization  on  the 
Military  Tract,  for  judicial  and  other  purposes,  was 
early  apparent.  In  1821,  Pike  county  was  laid  off' 
by  the  Legislature,  including  all  that  "part  of  the 
State  north  and  west  of  the  Illinois  river  from  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kankakee  and 
north  of  the  latter  to  the  Indiana  line,  covering  a 
vast  extent  of  territory.  It  was  described  in  1823 
as  containing  between  700  and  800  inhabitants.H^  It 
Bent  one  member  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and,  with  i&reene  county,  one  member  to  the  Senate! 
The  county  seat  at  first  was  Atlas,  and  afterwards 
Colesgrove,  mentioned  two  years  after  the  county  was  ' 
created  as  "  very  little  improved,"  but  "bids  fair  to 
be  a  place  of  some  importance. "f 

Ten  counties  were  organized  within  three  years 
after  the  State  government  was  formed;  but  only 
.three  were  created  within  the  next  two  years,  show- 
ing that  emigration  had  received  a  check,  or  that  the 
previous  grants  of  the  Legislature  were  nearly  equal 
to  the  demand  for  now  counties.  A  considerable 
number  were  set  off  at  the  session  of  1824-5.  During 
the  years  since  the  State  organization,  the  Military 
Tract  had  increased  its  population  more,  perhaps 
than  any  other  section  of  the  State  ;f  and  land  could 
be  procured  there  cheaper  than  Congress  price.  It 
was  now  thought  advisable  to  divide  it  into  cou.ntieB. 
*Beck'sna:t  tc.r,  8i.  fluid,  loi.  tR^y^.olds' Ov.nTime«,  29«. 
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On  the  6th  of  December,  1824,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Nicholas  Hansen,  the  member  for 
Pike  county,  presented  a  petition  for  its  division  into 
sundry  counties.     It  was  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee, of  which   Hansen  was  Chairman,  who  reported 
"an  act  forming  a  new  county  out  of  Pike  and  the 
attached  portion  thereof.'     On  the  second  reading, 
it  was  referred  back,  with  directions  to    inquire  if 
it  would  not  ]:>e  expedient  to  lay  off  the  whole  Mili- .. 
tary  Tr.act  into  counties,  and  if  so,  to  report  by  bill. 
A  new    Committee  vyas    soon  after  appointed,  with 
definite,  instructions  to  divide  the  Military  Tract  into 
countieB,  under  such  regulations  as  they  should  deem 
expedient.      Accordingly    the}""    reported    "  An    act 
forming  a  new  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Clark," 
(Peoria  county,)  and  "  An  act  forming  new  counties 
out  of  the  counties  of  Pulton*  and  Pike,  and  the 
attached  portions  thereof."     The  bills  passed  their 
several  readings  without  difficulty;  and  on  the  SOtli-jc 
December  were  carried  through  the  House.     In  Sen-q 
ate  shortly  after,  both  were  passed  and  sent  back 
with    amendments.      The    House   concurred   in    an 
amendment,  to  the  first  bill,  but  refused  to  concur  in 
the. amendments  to  the  second.     Subsequently,  howrX 
ever,  its   action  was  re-considerpd,  the  amendmentsfj 
passed,  and  the  bill  became  a  law  Jan.  13th,  1825. f  ,<;[ 

*Falton  had  just  been  crvjatod  at  the  same  scs^ioli.  "    "" 

t^^eo  liou.so  .lomnal  for  1S24  ."<. 

i  .t  f-  '-It    ii»  '''<-'  •    *^* 
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.  This  f^ct  provided  for  the  formation  of  Schuyler,,  '< 

Adams,  Hancock,  Warren,  Mercer,   Henry,  Knox, ;, 

and    Putnam   counties. ^^^^     The   provisions    for  the-t 

erection  of  each  were  substantially  the  samq^^   -J^ut- 

nani  county  occupies  but  a  single  section  :;•     r,;     r  -..<- 

Sec.  7.    JBe  it  furiher  enacted,  That  all  that  tract  j 
of  country  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :  . 
Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  township  line  be- 
tween Townships  11  and   12  north  touches  the  Illi-  ' 
nois  river,  thence  up  the  said  river  to  the  south  fork 
thereof,  thence  up  the  said  fork  to  the  line  dividing  r 
this  State  from  Indiana,  thence  up  the  said  line  to  - 
the  north-east  corner  of  this   State,  thence  west  on 
the  north  boundary  line  thereof  to  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  4  and  5  east,  and  thence  south  on  said  " 
range  line  to  the  line  between  Townships  11  and  12  ^ 
north,  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shalLr 
constitute  a  County,  to  be  called  the  County  of  Put- 
nam.f"  ' 

These  boundaries,  stretching  from  the  present  nor-   ' 
thern  limit  of  Peoria  county  along  the  Illinois  and   - 
Kankakee  rivers,  the  Indiana  line,  lake   shore,  and 
Wisconsin  boundary  to  a  point  only  35  miles  from 
the  Mississippi,  and  thence  due  southward  105  miles','  ' 
included  nearly  11,000   square  miles,  being  the  tract 
now  covered  by  Bureau,  vStark,  Kendall,  Lee,  Ogle, 
DeKalb,    Kane,   Boone,   Lake,   DuPage,  McHenry, 
Stephenson,  Winnebago,  and  Cook  counties,  and  por- 
tions  of  later  Putnam,  Marshall,   Henry,   La  Salle, 

'■^It  will  be  observed   that,  all  these  conntie.s  are  named  fpons 
BfV(>lutii>n:n-r  lipro:;?.  |P>.evis(,^(l  Laws  18\i4-."),  p.  Q4. 
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Grundy,  Will,  Kankakee,  Carroll,  Whiteside,  and 
Jo  Daviess.  Cliieago  was  the  only  town  in  tliis 
great  wilderness  county. 

As  soon  as  the  county  had  350  inhabitant:?,  they 
were  authorized  to  organize  and  elect  county  officers, 
for  which  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  direc- 
ted to  issue  an  order.     In  1830,  Putnam  and  Peoria 
counties   (whose  census  returns  were  united)   con- 
tained 1,310  whites;*  and  Putnam  has  been  estima- 
ted to  have  had  at  that  time  a  population  of  about 
700. f     It  was  never  organized,  "however,  as  its  peo- 
ple were  too  widely  scattered  to   make   organization 
convenient  or  necessary.     Whatever  judicial  busi- 
ness there  was  appears  to  have  been   transacted  at 
Peoria.     The    county  was  ignored    by    subsequent 
Legislatures,  in  the  formation  of  other  counties  upon 
its  territory  ;   and  it  was  not  recognized  even  in  the 
act  of  1831,   creating   the    present  county   of  that 
name.     Nevertheless,  it  has  usually  been  considered 
by  writers  on  Illinois  as  the   original  of  the  present 
Putnam,  and  is  so  mentioned  in  their  works. J 

*U.  S.  Census  Rep.  1830,  U9.     fPeoria  Register,  June  30,  '38. 
^See  Peck's   N^w  Guide   for  Emii^rants,  Peck's  Gazetteer  of 
Illinois  (both  editions),  Ellsworth's  Illinois  in  1837,  etc.,  etc. 
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Six  years  had  passed  since  the  setting  off  of  "  Old 
Putnam."  The  population  of  Illinois  had  increased 
to  more  than  160,000,  and  the  State  had  fairly  en- 
tered upon  its  career  of  greatness.  Emigration  was 
flowing  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Military  Tract,  and 
to  the  prairies  north  of  the  Sangamon  and  the  Mack- 
inaw. A  few  adventurous  settlers  had  penetrated 
the  wilderness,  whence  the  Indian  had  not  yet  fled  ; 
and  along  the  streams,  and  on  the  margins  of  timber 
skirting  the  prairies,  the  settlements  of  civilization 
were  beginning  to  cluster.  Chicago  and  Galena 
were  giving  indications  of  their  future  importance, 
and  a  county— Jo  Daviess,  the  first  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois after  those  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter — had 
been  formed  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  latter. 
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But  though  Northern  Illinois  was  thus  opening  its 
ixisourccs  to  the  world,  much  the  greater  part  of  it 
xvas  still  in  its  primeval  state,  unbroken  by  the  hand 
■of  the  white  man,  when  the  later  county  of  Putnam 
■was  formed.  Chicago  was  not  yet  laid  off,  though  a 
•flourishing  village  of  some  250  inhabitants,  besides 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn ;  and  Galena  was  the 
■only  surveyed  town  in  the  north  of  the  State.  The 
Indian  title  to  the  country  had  not  been  altogether 
extinguished,  and  little  or  no  land  outride  the  Mili- 
tary Tract  had  been  offered  for  sale  by  the  General 
Government.  There  were  few  roads  except  Indian 
trails,  and  not  a  post-route  save  the  one  from  Peoria 
to  Galena.  But  a  single  steamer  had  yet  vexed  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Illinois,  and  public  improve- 
ments, aside  from  a  ferry  at  long  intervals,  there 
were  none.  Within  the  limits  of  Putnam,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  created,  there  was  not  a  settler  tip- 
on  the  site  of  Hennepin,  Lacon,  Princeton,  or  Tou- 
lon, now  the  flourishing  seats  of  justice  for  as  many 
counties ;  and  there  was  nowhere  a  cluster  of  houses 
of  sufiicient  size  to  be  termed  a  village.  Settlements 
had  begun  on  Round  and  Half-Moon  Prairies,  in 
what  is  now  Marshall  county  ;  the  Ox-Bow  Prairie, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Union  Grove,  in  Putnam 
oounty,  were  somewhat  thickly  dotted  with  farms  ; 
li  number  of  settlers  had  located  on  Bureau  Creek, 
and  about    the  t^itc  of  Princeton;  and  a  very  few 
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pioneers  were  scattered  over  tlic  region  of  Spoon 
river.  The  population  of  the  whole  county  probably 
numbered  about  eight  hundred.  No  commerce  was 
carried  on,  except  by  two  or  three  Indian  traders. 
There  was  not  a  post-office  in  the  county,  and  but 
one  or  two  log  churches  and  school-houses. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  during  the  win- 
ter of  1830-1,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  "An  act  to 
create  and  organize  the  counties  therein  named," 
which  passed  without  difficulty,  as  the  country  was 
beginning  to  demand  their  formation,  and  there  were 
no  conflicting  interests  of  counties  already  formed  to 
rise  in  opposition.-^  The  bill  provided  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Cook,  La  Salle,  and  Putnam  counties,  and 
was  approved  Jan.  15th,  1831.  The  boundaries  of 
Putnam  were  defined  as  "commencinir  at  the  south- 
west  corner  of  town  twelve  north,  range  six  east, 
running  east  to  the  Illinois  river  ;  thence  down  the 
middle  of  said  river  to  the  south  line  of  town  twenty- 
nine  north  ;  thence  east  with  said  line  to  the  third 
principal  meridian  ;  thence  north  with  said  meridian 
line  forty-two  miles  ;  thence  west  to  a  point  six 
miles  due  north  of  the  north-west  corner  of  town 
seventeen  north  of  range  six  east;  thence  south  in  a 
right  line  to  the  place  of  beginning."!     An   area  of 

"'•The  connlry  covered  by  Pntnara  east  of  the  river  had  been 
attached  to  Sangamon  county  (1S21),  and  afterwards  to  Tazewell 
(■'1&27''.  That  west  of  the  river  of  course  formed  a  part  of  "  Old 
Putiiam,"  tSession  Laws  ISSu-l,  p.  54. 
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1548  miles — 38  full  and  13  fractional  townships, 
comprising  more  territory  than  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  — was  thus  included,  being  nearly  the  whole 
tract  now  occupied  by  Bureau,  Putnam,  Marshall, 
and  Stark  counties. 

Joel  Wright  of  Canton,  Isaac  Perkins  of  Tazewell 
cdunty,  and  John  Hamlin  of  Peoria,  were  appointed 
by  the  act  Commissioners  to  select  the  county  seat, 
which  should  be  called  Hennepin,  and  be  located 
on  the  Illinois  river,  as  near  as  practicable  in  the 
centre  of  the  county,  "with  a  just  regard  to  its  pres- 
ent and  future  susceptibility  of  population."  The 
Commissioners  accordingly  met  early  in  May,  and 
after  examination  of  the  various  town  sites  along  the 
river,  were  about  deciding  to  locate  the  county  seat 
where  Henry,  in  Marshall  county,  now  stands,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spoon  river  region  interposed 
a  plea  that  its  location  there  would  delay  them  in  the 
formation  of  anew  county,  which  they  desired  to 
have  set  off  as  soon  as  population  would  justify. — 
The  commission  gave  due  attention  to  their  plea,  and 
resolved  upon  another  site.  As  an  understanding 
had  already  gone  abroad  that  the  location  would  be 
made  at  Henry,  a  chalked  board  was  set  up  at  that 
point,  giving  notice  that  another  part  of  the  county 
had  been  chosen.  On  the  6th  of  June,  a  report  was 
made  to  the  County  Commissioners'  Court,  then  sit- 
ting near  Hennepin,  that  "  they  have  selected,  desig- 
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nated,  and  permanently  located  the  said  seat  of  jus- 
tice" where  it  now  is.     Provision  was  made  in  the 
organic  act  for  its  location  upon   Congress  lands,  if 
deemed  advisable.     As  it  was   so  located,  two  of  the 
County  Commissioners  were  early  instructed  to  bor- 
row ^200  on  the  credit  of  the  county,  and  send  one 
of  their  number  to  make  purchase  of  the  site  at  the 
Springfield  land  office.     Some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  effecting   the  purchase,  as  the  land  of  that 
region  was  not  yet  in  market ;  and  nearly  three  years 
passed  before  the  title  was  obtained  from  the  General 
Government.     Nevertheless,  several  public  sales  of 
lots  in  the  county   seat  were  made  during  1831  and 
-'32  ;  though  deeds  for  them  were  not  given  until 
1834 — the  first  bearing  date  March  3d  of  that  year. 
The  act  of  the   Legislature  ordered  an  election  to 
be  held  at  the  house  of  William  Haws  (now  near 
Magnolia),  on  the   first  Monday  in   March  ensuing, 
for  three  County  Commissioners,  a  Sherifi",  and  Cor- 
oner.    The  day  was  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  of 
that  inclement  season,   and  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable.     A  very  small  vote  was  cast — twenty  to 
thirty,  it  is  said  ;  but  some  of  the  voters  came  from 
considerable  distances  to  exercise  their  privilege,  and 
a  number  were  obliged  to  remain  over  night.     Thos. 
Hartzell   and   Thos.   Gallalier,  sen.,  were   Judges  of 
this  election,  and  James   W.    Willis   Clerk.     Great 
ananimity  of  sentiment  prevailed,  and  the  candidates 
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elected  were  clioscn  by  triumpliant  majorities.  They 
were  Thomas  Gallahcr,  George  Ish,  and  John  M. 
Gay,  County  Commissioners  ;  Ira  Ladd,  Sheriff;  Aa- 
ron Pain,  Coroner.  James  W.  AVillis  was  appointed 
County  Treasurer  in  June,  giving  a  bond  for  only 
^1,000.'!^  Hooper  Warren,  under  various  appoint- 
ments, held  the  offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
Recorder,  and  Clerk  of  the  County  Court ;  he  was 
also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Bradstreet  M.  Hayes 
was  the  first  Surveyor  appointed  ;  Nathaniel  Cham- 
berlin  the  first  School  Commissioner. f 

Putnam  had  been  assigned  to  the  fifth  judicial 
circuit,  which  comprised  fifteen  counties,  and  exten- 
ded from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  Chicago  and 
Galena.  Hon.  Richard  M.  Young  was  then  upon  the 
Bench  in  this  circuit,  and  Thomas  Ford  (afterwards 
Judge  and  Governor)  was  State's  Attorney.  It  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  County  Commissioners,  by  the 
organic  act,  to  provide  some  suitable  place  for  hold- 
inir  Court,  until  a  Court-house  could  be  erected. — 
Accordingly  the  first  Circuit  Court  in  Putnam  was 
"begun  and  held,"  as  the  record  shows,  "at  the 
House  of  Thomas  Galaher,  Esq.,  on  the  Bank  of  the 
Illinois  Bivor,  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  above  Thomas 
Ilartzcirs  Trading  House, "J  north  of  Hennepin,  In 

*Thrco  years  afterwards,  tlic  bosid  of  Goo.  B.  "\Villi»,  tbea  ap- 
pointed  Treasurer,  wui  for  -^'20,iio(k, 

fFor  a  list  uf  olla'cr.-;  of  Puliiain  oouutr,  3cc  Appendix. 

^A  letter  from  Mr.  Hait.'A-ll  ;;tatc.>  thai  the  !ir.-t  Court  was  held 
•  h  n  >^l«ckr)mith":5  slii)|i 
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May,  1831.  The  Grand  Jurors  for  the  term  were 
David  Dimmick,  Elijah  Epperson,  Henry  Thomas, 
Leonard  lloth,  Jesse  Williams,  Israel  Archer,  Jas. 
Warnock,  John  L.  Ramsey,  "William  Haws,  John 
Strawn,  Samuel  Laughlin  (foreman),  David  Boyle, 
Stephen  Willis,  Jeremiah  Strawn,  Abraham  Stratten, 
Nelson  Shepherd,  Thomas  Wafer,  George  B.  Willis,. 

John   Knox,   Humphrey,  Jesse   Roberts,  and 

Gaylord,  sen.^^  Petit  Jurors  :  Sylvester  Brig- 
ham,  William  Bpyd,  Hugh  Warnock,  William  H. 
Ham,  Lewis  Knox,  Samuel  Patterson,  Joseph  Ash, 
James  Laughlin,  Christopher  Wagner,  Joseph  Wal- 
lace, John  Whitakcr,  William  Cowan,  Wm.  Wright, 
Asahcl  Hannum,  Anthony  Turk,  John  Burrow, 
John  Myers,  Ezekiel  Thomas,  Eli  Redman,  Mason 
Wilson,  Smiley  Shepherd,  Justin  Ament,  and  Wil- 
liam Morris. f 

The  arrangements- for  the  accommodation  of  bench, 
bar,  and  juries,  were  of  a  somewhat  primitive  char- 
acter. The  Grand  Jury  held  its  sessions  upon  a 
large  log,  under  the  shade  of  the  neighboring  forest. 
The  only  indictments  found  were  against  a  cou2)lc 
charged  with  bigamy.     The  jury  happened  to  be  com- 

*0f  the  first  Grand  Jnr}'-  only  tbreo  arc  now  living  in  Putnam 
county — Wm.  Haws,  J.  L.  Ramsey,  and  Nelson  Shepherd. 

flu  1856  five  of  the  first  Petit  Jury  remained  in  Putnam — "Wra. 
n.  Ham,  Joseph  Ash,  James  Laughlin,  Wm.  Cowan,  and  Smiley 
Shepherd.  [See  the  historical  contributions  of  "  H."  to  the  Ileu- 
pepin  Tribune  for  Aug.  and  Se]>t.,  1S5(5,  to  which  wc  arc  indebt- 
ed for  a  number  of  interesting  facts.] 
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posed,  with  few  exceptions,  of  bachelors ;  and  one  of 
them  gave  as  a  jocular  reason  for  the  presentments 
that  "  a  man  ought  to  be  indicted  for  having  ^i^o  wives, 
when  most  of  us  haven't  been  able  to  get  one.'"  No 
business  came  before  the  Court  at  this  term.  It  las- 
ted but  one  day,  and  adjourned  to  the  September 
term,  which  was  held  in  a  house  owned  by  Greo.  B. 
Willis,  opposit'e  the  mouth  of  Bureau  Creek,  and 
which  also  had  no  civil  business  to  transact.  About 
this  time  a  temporary  Court-house  was  ordered  built 
by  the  County  Court ;  which  seems  never  to  have 
been  carried  into  effect  until  June,  1833,  when  a  new 
order  was  issued,  and  a  large  wooden  building  erec- 
ted for  public  purposes,  which  was  superseded  in 
1837-8  by  the  present  structure,  which,  being  built 
in  a  time  of  general  inflation  and  abundant  '-'wild- 
cat" funds,  cost  about  $14,000. 

The  first  County  Commissioners'  Court  was  held 
in  the  house  of  Thomas  Hartzell,  on  the  2d  of  April. 
Little  business  was  transacted.  The  Clerk,  Mr. 
H.  Warren,  was  instructed  to  correspond  with  the 
State  Auditor,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  $350,  which 
the  county  was  entitled  by  law  to  draw  from  the 
State  treasury,  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  military  bounty 
lands  west  of  the  river.  At  th«  June  term,  viewers 
were  appointed  to  mark  a  road  from  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  Putnam  to  the  county  line  of  Tazewell,  in  the 
direction  of  Holland's  settlement  (now  Washington), 
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in  tlic  latter  county.  A  tax  of  one  lialf  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  j)ersonal  property  was  levied  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  for  county  purposes.  Licenses  were  gran- 
ted to  a  number  of  merchants  and  pedlers  to  sell 
"foreign  merchandise,"  for  which  permits  a  charge 
of  $Q  to  $16  was  made.  The  county  was  divided 
into  four  districts  for  the  election  of  county  officers, 
as  follows  :  Sandy  Precinct,  including  all  the  county 
south  of  the  south  branch  of  Clear  Creek,  to  the 
Illinois  river  ;  Hennepin  Precinct,  including  all  the 
country  south-east  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  north  of 
the  above  mentioned  line  ;  Spoon  River  Precinct, 
including  all  the  county  south  of  a  direct  line  from 
the  head  of  Crow  Prairie  to  Six  Mile  Grove,  thence 
north-west  to  the  county  line ;  Bureau  Precinct, 
including  all  the  count}^  north-east  of  the  last  above 
laaentioned  line,  and  north-west  of  the  Illinois  river.* 

*In  this  connection  tbe  first  poll-lists  of  the  precincts,  for  the 
general  election  August  Isi,  1831,  will  be  of  interest.  The  orthog- 
raphy of  the  names  is  retained  as  they  appear  in  the  poll-books. 

Sandv. — Lemuel  Gaylurd,  Wm.  Hurt,  Lemuel  Horram,  Robert 
Bird,  William  Hendrick,  .lolin  Knox.  James  Finley,  George  Hil- 
deibrand,  Hiram  Allen,  Daniel  Gun,  Zion  Sugaig,  Jesse  Roberts^ 
Isaac  Hilderbrand,  John  S.  Hunt,  Wilhara  Edcr,  Wdliam  M.. 
Hart,  John  Hart,  Ephraim  Smith,  Peter  Hart,  Obed  Graves^ 
Harlwell  Haley,  William  Graves,  William  Lathrop,  Jesse  Berge, 
Ezckiel  Stacy,  Litel  Kneul,  Hiram  Hawse,  William  Knox,  Mar- 
cus D.  .Stacy,  J.  C.  Wright,  Thos.  Gun,  John  liird,  Samuel  Glen» 
Elias  Tliorapson,  RobeiT  Barnes,  James  Adams,  John  J.  Griliith^ 
Asahel  Hannum,  William  Cowen,  John  Strav.n,  Geo.  H  Shaw, 
Abner  Boyle. 

Hkxxepik. — James  W.  Willis,  Ira  Ladd,  Hooper  Warren, 
Christopher  Wagner,  David  Boyle,  Jam*s  C.  Stephenson,  Saiu- 
nel  Mannon,  Alexatider  Wilson,  John  McDonald,  William  H. 
Hami;n;^  John  GiJiiiU;.  Jamwa   G.  Dunlavy,  C'ulbr  F.  Steveiii-ari, 

4b 
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Each  of  the  two  precincts  west  of  the  river  contained 
much  more  territory  than  was  assigned  to  the  coun- 
ties afterwards  created  in  those  portions  of  Putnam. 
In  subsequent  years,  the  county  was  ro-districted 
several  times,  as  the  increase  of  po2')ulation  or  the 
fli vision  of  its  territory  demanded.  In  1854,  after 
several  refusals  of  the  people  to  sanction  the  propo- 
sal, the  county  organized  under  the  township  L'lw, 
and  was  divided  into  the  townships  of  Hennepin, 
Granville,  Magnolia,  and  Snachwine,  which  division 
has  been  retained  to  this  time. 

At  the  September  term  of  the  County  Courtj  1831, 
several  sales  of  lots  in  Hennepin  were  ordered,  and 
terms  of  sale  prescribed.  At  the  December  term, 
two  of  the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  contract 
for  the  building  of  a  jail  twelve  feet  square  and  seven 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  with  a  window  a  foot  square  ; 
to  be  constructed — upper  and  lower  floors  and  walls 

Jiimcs  A.  Yrarnock,  John  E.  W.irnock,  Jeremiah  Strawn,  Anron 
"WbitAker,  Aaron  Tiioi'ison,  Aaron  I'ayi  e,  Joseph  Warnock,  Ste- 
plien  I).  Willis,  Madison  Stmldevin,  Saninel  I).  Laughlin,  Hugh 
Wuinock,  Anthonv  T urck,  Jonathan  F.  Wilson,  Joseph  Wallace, 
James  (Jarven,  (xeorge  Ish,  Joseph  S.  Wuruock,  Rob't  W.  Moore, 
Janu'S  G.  Ross,  .James  Hayes,  John  L.  Han^sey,  William  Diirley, 
Thomas  P.  Hayslip,  Thornton  Wilson,  John  Short,  George  13. 
Willis,  Smiluy  8hepherd,  James  S.  Simpson. 

Spoon  Uivek. — ^Vm.  1).  Grant,  Sewell  Smith,  John  B.  Dodge, 
Sylvanns  Moore,  Jienjamin  Essex,  Thomas  Essex,  Thomas  £3- 
."sex.  Junior,  David  Cooper,  }Iaris  V»'.  Miner,  Isaac  B.Essex, 
Grecnleaf  Smith,  Wm.  Smith,  Benjamin  Smith,  John  C.  Owings. 

BfiiKAU. — ilLMiry  Thomas,  fllijah  Eperson.  ij^onard  Ivoth,  .lohn 
M.  Gay,  ^lason  Dimmick,  Samuel  Gleason,  Curias  Williams,  Jus- 
tice Anient,  John  Anient,  John  W.  Hall,  Henry  H.  Harrison, 
/  hram  Strai ton,  Ezekiel  Thomas,  Hozekiah  Epperson,  Kdw'd  H. 
ilAlljAdym  Taylor.  D<in'l  Diannic,  Thu.".  WashbLirLi,A.  Epperson. 
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" — wholly  of  hewn  logs.  This  little  box  proved  in- 
eeeiire,  as  the  first  prisoner  confined  therein,  a  man 
named  Tallmadge,  made  good  his  escape,  some  sol- 
diers outside  assisting  him  by  taking  out  one  of  the 
logs.  The  log  jail,  v/hich  cost  but  $80,  was  replaced 
in  1833  by  a  larger  one,  costing  8334,  which  in  turn 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  commodious  brick  jail  erected. 
In  1835,  the  population  of  Putnam  county  had 
increased  to  3,948,  divided  as  follovvs  :  white  males, 
2,178,  white  females  1,702,  negroes  8,  of  whom  two 
were    "indentured    and   re<:'istered   servants."     The 

O 

number  of  men  subject  to  militia  service  was  G88. 
The  towns  of  Hennepin,  Princeton,  Columbia  (now 
Lacon),  and  Henry,  had  been  surveyed. 

Movements  had  been  early  set  on  foot  for  dividing 
the  wide  territory  of  Putnam  into  counties,  as  the 
distance  of  many  of  the  settlements  from  the  county 
seat  rendered  the  transaction  of  their  public  business 
exceedingly  inconvenient.  In  the  v/inter  of  1836-7, 
the  large  county  of  Bureau  was  set  oif,  leaving  Put- 
nam in  a  shape  which  soon  demanded  another  divis- 
ion. In  January,  1839,  Marshall  county  was  created 
from  its  southern  half;  and  in  March,  1839,  Stark 
was  formed  of  the  part  remaining  west  of  Marshall, 
leaving:  Putnam  dwindled  from  its  former  mao;nificent 
proportions  to  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the 
State,  covering  an  area  of  scarcely  a  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles.     To  compensate  in  some  measuro 
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for  this  los3,  an  act  was  passed  March  2,  1S39,  ad- 
ding two  townships  on  the  east  to  Putnam,  (and  the 
same  number  to  Marshall,)  provided  the  citizens  of 
those  townships  would  agree  by  vote  to  be  detached 
from  La  Salle  county,  and  annexed  to  the  other  coun- 
ties named.  The  measure  failed  of  success;  and  Put- 
nam  has  remained  within  its  shrunken  boundaries. 

In  the  visionary  act  "to  establish  and  maintain  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvement,"  approved 
Feb.  27th,  1837,  which  nearly  proved  the  irrecover- 
able ruin  of  the  State,  those  counties  through  w^hich 
no  railroad  or  canal  at  public  cost  was  provided  for 
were  bribed  into  countenance  of  the  scheme  by  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000,  "  of  the  first  moneys  ob- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  the  act."  Putnam 
county  thus  became  entitled  to  nine  or  ten  thousand 
dollars,  which  were  drawn  by  Ammon  Moon,  then 
Treasurer  of  the  county.  It  is  said  that  "he  loaned 
it  partly  to  friends,  and  part  he  used  himself.  ^  ^ 
The  money  was  squandered  so  that  Putnam  county 
never  realized  but  little  benefit  from  it."  The  same 
writer,  however,  expresses  his  belief  that  "the  pres- 
ent jail  was  built  from  the  proceeds  of  that  fiind."^^ 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Putnam,  as  a  county 
organization,  presents  few  points  of  interest.  The 
course  of  events  upon  its  soil  will  be  narrated  in 
chapters  VIII.  and  IX.,  as  the  history  of  its  several 
towns  and  settlements. 

•Contributions  of  "H."  ti»  the  Heuncpio  Tribune. 


CHAPTER  V. 

i  THE    BLACK    HAWK    WAR. 

The  year  after  Putnam  was  formed  was  tlie  year 
of  the  Indian  difficulties  which  have  been  dignified 
by  the  title  of  the  "  Black  Hawk  War."  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  terrors  it  awakened,  the  large  number 
of  troops  called  out  to  crush  a  feeble  band  of  half- 
starved  savages,  and  the  highly-wrought  statements 
of  interested  writers,  the  affair  would  never  have  as- 
sumed importance.  A  single  battalion  of  soldiers, 
skilled  in  Indian  warfare  and  judiciously  commanded, 
might  have  repelled  the  invaders,  and  brought  the 
troubles  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  As  it  was,  consid- 
ering the  blunders  and  cowardice  of  many  of  the 
volunteers,  the  foolish  alarms  with  which  great  part 
of  Illinois  was  rife,  and  the  bombast  of  its  "heroes," 
the  full  history  of  the  war  must  include  much  of  the 

faVcical  with  the  serious  and  tra^'ic. 

6b 
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A  treaty  was  made  and  executed  at  St.  Louis  In 
1804,  between  Gen.  Harrison  and  five  Indian  chiefa 
or  head  men  representing  the  united  tribes  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  whereby  the  latter  ceded  a  vast  tract  of 
country  west  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  United  States. 
This  treaty  was  ratified  by  part  of  the  nation  in  1815, 
and  by  another  part  the  year  after,  as  also  in  1822; 
but  Black  Hawk,  who  was  thechief  of  a  band  of  Sacs 
known  as  the  "British  Band,"  from  their  acknowl- 
edged sympathies,  always  resisted  the  treaty,  and 
refused  to  accede  to  its  terms.  His  village  was  sit- 
uated on  the  point  of  land  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Bock  rivers  at  their  junction,  a  little  below  the 
site  of  Bock  Island.  The  Government  had  caused 
some  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  and  including  the  vil- 
lage, to  be  surveyed  and  sold ;  and  white  settlers  had 
moved  upon  them.  Most  of  the  nation  removed  to 
the  territory  assigned  them  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  Black  Hawk 
rccrossed  the  river  v/ith  some  three  hundred  of  his 
band,  determined  to  regain  his  ancient  village  and 
hunting-grounds.  He  committed  some  outrages  on 
the  settlers,  and  ordered  them  away,  with  threats  of 
death  if  they  remained.  Complaints  were  sent  to 
(}oY.  Beynolds,  who  called  out  a  volunteer  force  to 
co-operate  with  Gen.  Gaines,  then  in  command  of  the 
regular  army  in  the  West.  The  latter  repaired  to 
Bock  Island  with  a  small  force,  while  the  Governor 
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liurried  fifteen  hundred  Toliinteers  over  the  prairies 
from  Beardstown.  Black  Hawk  and  his  band  retired 
to  the  west  side  of  the  river  just  before  tliey  arrived, 
and  were  frightened  into  peace  by  the  presence  of 
such  an  overwhelming  force.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort  Armstrong,  on  Bock 
Island,  in  which  the  treaty  of  1804  was  recognized, 
and  the  chiefs  and  braves  of  the  band  agreed  never 
"to  recross  said  river  to  the  place  of  their  usual  res- 
idence, nor  to  any  part  of  their  old  hunting-ground 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  without  the  express  pcrnris- 
8ion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. "-i^  The  volunteers 
burned  the  deserted  Indian  village  during  a  driving 
rain,  instead  of  occupying  it  for  shelter ;  and  after 
this  exploit  were  disbanded.  Thus  closed  the  blood- 
less "campaign"  of  1831. 

Early  the  next  spring,  the  disafieeted  troop  of 
Black  Hawk,  influenced  by  his  counsels  and  the  invi- 
tations of  "the  Prophet,"  a  Winnebago  chief  who 
had  a  village  on  Bock  river,  some  thirty  miles  above 
its  mouth,  came  across  the  Mississippi  again,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty.  He  expected  that  the  Kick- 
apoos,  Pottawatamies,  and  Winnebagoes  would  at 
once  join  his  standard  ;  and  he  had  been  assured  of 
an  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  his  "  British 
Father"  at  Maiden,  Canada. f     With   these  expecta- 

*Soe  the  treaty  in  full  in  Reynolds'  Own  Times<  pp.  842-/». 
ILili'  of  Blnck  Iluwk,  dictated  by  himsolf,  published  l$8^s 
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tions,  whicli  were  never  realized,  he  marcted  confi- 
dently up  the  Rock  river  country,  at  the  head  of 
about  five  hundred  warriors,  accompanied  by  their 
women,  children,  and  all  their  little  wealth. 

This  second  inroad  appears  to  have  spread  general 
alarm  through  all  the  frontiers^of  Northern  Illinois. 
Many  settlers,  in  fear  of  the  untold  horrors  of  sav- 
age warfare,  abandoned  their  homes  and  fled  with 
their  families — numbers  of  them  never  to  return. 
Putnam  county  lost  not  a  few  of  her  early  citizens 
from  this  cause.  Others  who  remained  sent  away 
their  families  farther  toward  the  interior  of  the  State, 
while  they  staid  behind  to  cultivate  their  crops,  a 
very  necessary  resource  in  those  times.  In  some 
parts  of  the  county  men  became  accustomed  to  work 
their  farms  in  companies,  with  their  arms  near  them, 
while  one  or  two  stood  on  guard.  Others,  particu- 
larly in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  (now  the 
county  of  Marshall)  labored  alone  upon  their  little 
spots  of  ground,  apparently  fearless  of  the  Indians. 
The  few  settlers  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  deser- 
ted their  homes,  and  sought  the  forts  at  Hennepin 
and  elsewhere  for  protection.  Some  residents  in  the 
Bureau  settlement  fled  as  far  south  as  Springfield. 
All  in  that  region  were  obliged  by  fear  to  leave  their 
stock  to  run  at  large  on  the  prairies,  until  they  could 
muster  courage  to  return  and  drive  their  cattle  across 
the  river.     It  was  while  on  an  errand  of  this  kind 
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that  Phillips  was  murdered  on  Bureau  Creek,  as  is 
hereafter  related. 

As  horrid  reports  continued  to  he  spread  daily, 
the  panic  increased.  "Word  was  sent  hy  Gov.  Rey- 
nolds to  the  frontier  settlements  that  they  must  pro- 
vide for  their  own  protection,  as  all  the  voliinteers 
would  be  needed  in  active  service.  Orders  were 
issued  through  the  Adjutant  General  to  Col.  John 
Strawn — who  had  been  commissioned  previously  as" 
chief  officer  of  the  40th  Regiment  in  the  3d  Brigade 
of  Illinois  militia — residing  near  Columbia  (now  La- 
con),  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  of  rangers  for  the 
defence  of  this  part  of  the  State.  At  a  council  of 
leading  men  of  the  county  held  soon  after  in  Henne- 
pin, it  was  determined  to  make  this  region  the  fron- 
tier, instead  of  retreating  further  South ;  otherwise 
it  was  feared  the  whole  country  to  the  "Wabash  would 
be  swept  by  the  savages.  In  accordance  with  his 
orders  and  this  resolve.  Col.  Strawn  sent  runners 
throughout  the  county,  calling  upon  volunteers  to 
rendezvous  in  Columbia  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Sunday,  May  20th,  and  in  Hennepin  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  All  the 
settlers  fit  for  service,  with  'scarcely  an  exception, 
assembled  on  that  day  and  the  next,  equipped  with  the 
implements  of  war,  and  were  formally  mustered  into 
service  as  rangers.  The  Colonel  appeared  in  mxili- 
tary  state  at  the  places  of  rendezvous,  with  "  Bona- 


•;  ui 
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parte  liat"  and  laced  coat.  Ilis  method  of  organ- 
izing the  companies  was  unique  and  simple.  Draw- 
ing up  the  men  in  line,  he  summoned  those  who  dcr 
sired  to  present  themselves  candidates  for  t]ie  several 
offices  to  advance  ten  paces  to  the  front  and  wheel, 
and  then  ordered  the  rangers  to  move  each  to  the 
ipan  of  his  choice.  He  who  had  the  largest  cluster 
about  him  was  the  elect  of  the  company.  In  this 
manner  were  organized  four  companies  in  the  county 
— one  at  Columbia,  with  Robert  Barnes,  Esq.,  for 
Captain  ;  William  McXeil,  First  Lieutenant ;  John 
Wier,  Second  Lieutenant ;  together  with  eight  non- 
commissioned officers  and  thirty-four  privates.  At 
Hennepin  three  companies  were  mustered  into  ser- 
vice :  Company  No.  1,  George  B.  Willis,  Captain  ; 
Timothy  rerkii:is,  First  Lieutenant;  Sam'l  D.  Laugh- 
lin,  Second  Lieutenant ;  eight  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  fifty -two  privates; — Company  No,  2,  Wm. 
Haws, Captain;  Jas.  Garvin,  Fivst  Lieutenant ;  Wm. 
M.  Hart,  Second  Liei\tenant;  eight  non-commissioned 
officers,  aiid  twenty  privates  ; — Company  No.  3,  Wil- 
liam M.  Stewart,  Captain ;  Mason  Willson,  First 
Lieutenant;  Livingston  Roberts,  Second  Lieutenant; 
seven  non-commissioned  officers,  and  twenty-six  pri- 
vates. The  Hennepin  companies  do  not  appear  to 
have  begun  service  until  the  21st  of  May.*  Maj. 
Thompson,  of  Putnam,   also  had  a  company.     The 

*Thcsc  narac'S,  numbors,  and   dates  are  copied   from  the   rolls 
ia  the  Dttpurtmyiit  ut  Wasliin^tun,  and  arc  p«ilcetly  rcUttble. 
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rangers  were  on  duty  until  the  18th  of  June,  when 
they  were  discharged  at  Hennepin  by  Col.  Strawn, 
and  paid  off  by  U.  S.  Paymaster  Wright.  Each 
afterwards  received  160  acres  of  bounty  land  from 
the  Greneral  Government. 

About  the  same  time  that  troops  were  raised,  the 
Bottlers  commenced  building  block -houses  and  pick- 
eted stations,  called  by  courtesy  "forts."  The  south- 
ernmost of  these  in  the  county  was  situated  on  tliQ 
farm  of  Mr.  James  Dover,  at  the  lower  edge  of  Round 
Prairie,  six  miles  from  Columbia.  It  was  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  eighty 
feet  in  width  ;  and  was  built  by  strongly  fastening 
pickets  of  some  twelve  feet  height  in  the  ground,  with 
square  bastions  at  the  corners,  pierced  with  port- 
holes and  so  placed  as  to  rake  the  sides  of  the  fort, 
in  case  of  attack.  The  cabin  of  Mr.  Dover  was  en- 
closed by  the  picketing;  and  tents  were  also  pitched 
within,  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who  fled  there 
during  the  season  of  alarm. 

About  twelve  miles  north-east  of  the  Dover  Fort, 
and  two  miles  south  of  Magnolia,  was  a  similar  pick- 
eted station  around  the  dwelling  of  Jesse  Roberts, 
Esq.,  where  seven  or  eight  families  gathered  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  five  miles  east,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dar- 
nell, near  the  '4icad  of  Sandy,"  was  another,  the 
outpost  in  that  direction.  Several  forts  were  con- 
structed on  the  Oxbow  Prairie — one  on  the  laud  of 
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Asahel  Ilannum,  where  Caledonia  now  stands;  an- 
other in  the  woods  within  a  few  miles,  at  Mr.  Boyle's  ; 
and  a  third  around  a  large  barn  belonging  to  James 
W.  Willis,  near  the  site  of  Florid,  where  twenty-two 
families  (including  a  hundred  small  children,  one 
having  been  born  there)  and  a  number  of  rangers 
were  "forted"  at  one  time.  This  station  was  called 
Fort  Cribs,  from  the  number  of  corn-bins  in  and 
about  the  building,  and  was  generally  in  command  of 
Capt,  Stewart.     It  is  still  standing. 

A  good-sized  block-house,  well  adapted  to  resist  a 
siege,  was  erected  on  Front  street,  in  Hennepin, 
chiefly  of  the  timbers  of  Hartzeirs  old  trading-house; 
and  a  smaller  one  at  a  little  distance  from  Grranville, 
on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Warnock.  Still  farther  north 
was  the  outermost  fort  toward  the  scene  of  warfare 
■ — a  mere  picket  around  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  John 
Leeper.  There  were  no  defences  of  the  kind  west 
of  the  river  in  Putnam  county,  that  region  being 
nearly  or  quite  deserted.  ,r, 

In  that  part  of  the  county  vrhich  was  thus  defend- 
ed, hostile  Indians  were  very  rarely  seen  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  attacks  were  prevented  ^^olely  by  the 
completeness  of  the  arrangements  for  protection  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  rangers.  Black  Hawk's  spies 
were  occasionally  skulking  about.  Two  were  noticed 
one  day  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  near  Fort  War- 
nock, and  their  trail  followed   to  the  river.     Others 
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- — in  one  instance  a  considerable  company — were  seen 
near  Hennepin ;  but  the  savages  made  no  hostile 
demonstrations  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  river. 

But  though  none  of  the  tragic  scenes  of  Indian 
warfare  were  enaeted  in  that  part  of  the  county, 
genuine  or  false  alarms  were  by  no  means  rare  ;  and 
many  ludicrous  anecdotes  have  been  related  of  the 
needless  and  foolish  fright  sometimes  excited — of 
which  a  few  only  will  answer  the  purposes  of  this 
History.  One  quiet  day  in  June,  a  number  of  Capt. 
Barnes'  rangers,  who  had  been  scouting  up  and  down 
thd  river  in  search  of  "Indian  sign,"  but  finding 
none,  halted  a  few  miles  below  Columbia,  and  fired 
off  their  guns  together,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  and  to 
clear  them  out  before  returninG;  home.  An  old  set- 
tier,  who  was  unsuspectingly  at  work  with  his  son 
in  a  field  at  some  distance,  hearing  the  reports  and 
instantly  taking  the  alarm,  shouted  to  his  son  :  "  In- 
dians, Ben,  Indians  !  Run  !  Strike  for  the  fort, 
and  rouse  the  settlement!"  Ben  struck  for  the 
Round  Prairie  Fort,  which  was  several  miles  distant, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  in  due  time  arrived 
in  a  most  pitiable  state,  much  of  his  clothing  being 
torn  from  him  and  his  skin  lacerated  by  the  briers 
through  v/hich  he  had  forced  his  way,  wet  by  the 
creeks  he  had  been  obliged  to  ford,  and  of  course  ex- 
tremely terrified.  The  panic  spread,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  genernl,  when  the  rangers  came  up,  explained 
the  affair,  and  quieted  the  gathering  fears. 
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In  the  Roberts  Fort  one  evening,  just  as  the  shades 
of  night  were  settling  around,  some  trifling  but  sin- 
gular noise  was  heard  without,  probably  caused  by 
cattle.  One  of  the  men  sprang  up  and  exclaimed, 
''What  noise  is  that?"  at  the  same  time  getting  up- 
on a  grindstone -frame  which  stood  near,  and  looking 
out.  A  Frenchman  bearing  dispatches  from  the 
army  to  Gov.  Reynolds,  who  had  stopped  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  fort,  immediately  buckled  on  his 
arms  and  began  to  swagger  about  the  cabin,  talking 
valorous  things  j  while  the  women  set  up  loud  lamen- 
tations, declaring  that  they  "had  been  penned  up  in 
that  place  just  to  be  slaughtered,"  with  many  other 
like  remarks.  As  nothing  further  occurred  outside, 
the  fright  was  over  in  about  half  an  hour  ;  but  one 
of  the  inmates  took  the  precaution  to  put  an  axe  at 
the  head  of  his  bed  before  he  retired  for  the  night,  j- 

An  alarm  was  given  near  the  Darnell  Fort  during 
the  war,  by  some  boys  who  had  been  bathing  in  the 
adjoining  creek,  aiid  who  returned  in  great  haste, 
with  the  assertion  that  they  had  been  fired  upon  by 
a  blanketed  Indian,  who  rose  from  a  thicket  on  the 
bank.  A  small  force  of  minute-men  turned  out, 
and  scoured  the  woods  and  surrounding  country,  but 
discovered  not  the  smallest  sign  of  Indians. 

A  cry  of  "Indians!  Indians!"  raised  without 
cause  by  some  startled  woman  in  a  little  school-house 
in   the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cribs,   where  Mr.  John  P. 
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Blake,  of  Union  Grove,  was  teaching,  broke  up  the 
school  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

Two  other  alarms,  which  took  place  at  Hennepin, 
were  more  serious,  and  in  all  probability  were  well 
founded.  The  first  was  given  by  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  steamboat  Souvenir,  which  came  down 
the  river  late  one  afternoon  from  "Crozier's,"  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids.  They  reported  that,  about  two 
miles  above  Hennepin,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
they  saw  a  number  of  Indians  dart  from  the  water- 
side into  the  woods.  The  Captain  of  the  steamer 
was  well  known  to  citizens  of  the  town,  and  reliance 
was  placed  upon  his  statement.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hennepin,  and  those  who  had  fled  thither  for  protec- 
tion, quickly  assembled,  and  measures  of  defence 
were  agreed  upon.  The  women  and  children  were 
put  upon  an  empty  keel-boat  which  lay  at  the  land- 
ing, and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  detailed  to  man- 
age it,  with  instructions  to  push  out  into  the  stream 
and  float  down  or  cross  to  the  other  side,  should  the 
town  be  attacked.  Col.  Strawn,  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  ground,  formed  the  remainder  of  the  men  into 
a  company,  and  divided  it  into  watches  for  the  night. 
He  then  made  a  short  speech,  exhorting  to  deeds  of 
bravery,  and  threatening  to  shoot  down  the  first  man 
who  turned  his  back  upon  the  painted  foe.  A  part 
of  the  company  mounted  guard  with  such  arms  as 
were  at  hand,  walking  their  rounds  in  the  manner  of 
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camp  sentinels.  For  want  of  a  better  vreapon,  Mr. 
Hooper  Warren,  who  was  in  the  first  watch,  equipped 
himself  with  the  longccit-handled  pitchfork  to  be 
found  in  Durleys'  store.  The  night  passed  without 
any  disturbance  from  Indians,  and  next  morning  the 
keel-boat  was  relieved  of  its  burden. 

The  second  alarm  occurred  soon  after  the  killing 
of  Phillips,  which  filled  the  town  and  country  with 
consternation,  and  made  the  people  doubly  watchful. 
On  the  Friday  after  the  murder,  near  sunset,  Dr. 
B.  M.  Hayes  came  hurrying  through  the  town,  with 
a  countenance  in  which  the  utmost  terror  was  depic- 
ted, declaring  that  he  had  seen  about  a  dozen  Indians 
cross  the  road  and  go  into  the  woods,  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  above.  The  block-house  had  just  been  fin- 
ished, and  men  and  women  from  all  directions  ran 
there  for  shelter,  quite  filling  both  the  upper  and 
lower  stories.  Preparation  was  made  to  give  the 
enemy  a  warm  reception  ;  but  no  attack  was  attemp- 
ted, and  the  alarm  was  ere  long  dissipated.  ^ 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  having  occurred 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  about  the  middle 
of  June.  In  obedience  to  the  second  call  of  Grov. 
Pieynolds,  a  large  number  of  volunteers  assembled 
at  Hennepin,  whence  they  vrere  ordered  to  Fort  Wil- 
burn,  a  small  fortified  post  on  the  soutli  bank  of  the 
Illinois  river,  about  a  mile  above  Peru.  Here  the 
army  was   oviranizcd  in   briiT;i.de-:  and  battalion.-".     A 
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spy  battalion  was  formed,  under  command  of  Major 
Jolin  Dement,  which  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Dixon,  via  the  Bureau  Settlement,  and  there  report 
to  Col.  Zachary  Taylor.'-i-^ 

"On  the  march  of  this  battalion  to  the  Bureau 
settlement,  night  overtook  them  in  a  large  prairie, 
and  there  tliey  camped  in  it.  A  sentinel  fired  his 
gun,  as  he  said,  at  an  Indian  who  had  a  piece  of  fire 
in  his  hand.  The  report  of  his  gun  gave  the  alarm, 
and  all  were  aroused  to  arms.  After  some  time  JDre- 
paring  for  the  enem3^  who  did  not  approach,  a  party 
took  the  sentinel  to  the  place  where  he  said  he  saw 
the  Indian  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  the  sentinel 
exclaimed — "  there  the  Indian  is  again,  wdth  the 
same  fire  in  his  hand  !"  but,  lo  and  behold,  it  was 
the  moon  just  rising  above  the  horizon  that  the  sen- 
tin*!' supposed  was  an  Indian  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand.  At  times  the  imagination  will  work  wonders. 
This  mistake  of  the  sentinel  afibrdcd  the  volunteers 
much  merriment. "y 

On  another  occasion,  as  a  bod}^  of  regular  troops 
under  Gen.  Atkinson  was  pursuing  the  Indian  trail 
from  the  Illinois  to  Fox  river,  while  passing  at  some 
distance  from  Lost  Grove,  where  Capt.  Willis'  com- 
pany of  rangers  was  encamped,  each  party  mistook 
the  other  for  Indians.  The  regulars  gave  way,  and 
the  rangers,  hastily  mounting,  started  in  pursuit.     A 

*After\rards  Presidf^nt  of  theUnitod  States.  It  is  believed  by 
gome  that  he  visite'd  certain  of  the  forts  in  Putnam  county,  with- 
out making  hiinsolf  known,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  defences 
on  the  frontier.  An  officer  answering  his  description  in  personal 
appearance  is  remembered  to  have  been  seen  there  on  one  occa- 
sion during  the  wan  tR'"^'"«l'^«' <^^va  Times,  p.  8^7. 
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chase  of  several  miles  ensued,  when,  as  Willis'  com- 
pany gained  upon  the  fugitives,  the  latter  began  to 
suspect,  from  the  appearance  of  their  pursuers,  that 
they  were  not  the  dreaded  savages.  Two  of  their 
men  at  length  ventured  to  stop  and  reconnoitre  ;  and 
ascertaining  the  character  of  the  pursuing  party, 
they  signaled  the  main  body  to  stop.  As  Capt.  Wil- 
lis rode  up,  he  is  said  to  have  rebuked  Atkinson  in 
round  terms  for  his  cowardice,  which  had  caused  all 
parties  so  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

Many  mistakes  and  alarms  similar  to  those  related, 
occurring  in  all  i)arts  of  the  theatre  of  war  or  panic, 
mingle  a  large  share  of  the  ridiculous  with  whatever 
of  the  tragic  there  may  be  in  the  history  of  the  wStn 

The  only  incident  that  marks  with  blood  the  an- 
nals of  Putnam  county  during  the  Black  Hawk  diffi- 
culty, is  the  murder  of  Phillips,  a  settler  on  Bureau 
Creek,  near  Dover,  now  in  Bureau  county.  He  was 
killed  by  a  party  of  savages  on  Monday,  the  18th  of 
June,  1832,  the  same  day  that  the  rangers  met  at 
Hennepin  to  be  disbanded.  Parties  of  Indians  had 
been  previously  seen  moving  about,  dressed  in  red 
blankets  (a  token  of  war)  ;  and  the  white  settlers, 
including  Phillips,  had  been  frightened  away.  On 
his  return,  he  was  warned  of  danger  by  passing  sol- 
diers, as  "  Indian  sign  "  had  been  lately  noticed  in 
the  vicinity,  but  remained  to  meet  his  death. 

"  Some  six  or  seven,  among  whom  were  Messrs. 
Phillips,  Hodge.  Sylvcdlor  Brigham.  John  L.  Ament, 
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Aaron  Gunn,  J.  G.  Forestall,  and  a  youth  by  the 
name  of  Dimmick,  left  Hennepin  and  came  over  to 
the  settlement  after  their  cattle,  which  were  kept  at 
the  cabins  of  Messrs.  Anient  and  Phillips,  then  situ- 
ated near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  J.  G-.  Fore- 
stall, (north  of  the  village  of  Dover.)  Indians  were 
then  lurking  about  in  ambush,  ready  to  pick  off  the 
settlers  as  thoj  might  have  opportunity,  and  of 
course  our  friends  were  obliged  to  be  on  the  watch, 
for  that  they  were  running  the  risk  of  their  lives 
the  sequel  of  our  story  will  show. 

"Arriving  at  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Ament,  he  (Anient) 
stationed  his  companions  at  the  doors  and  windows 
as  sentinels,  while  he  prepared  their  dinner,  which, 
as  soon  as  ready,  was  partaken  off  by  part  at  a  time, 
thd  others  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  enemy. 
A.fter  dinner,  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  remaining  in  their  present  situation  until 
morning,   or  returning  immediately;  the  rain  then 
pouring  down  in  torrents,  and  Indians  in  all  proba- 
bility around  them.     Failing  to  agree  in  the  matter, 
Phillips,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter, picked  up  a  board,   saying,    "Well,  boys,  thi^ 
board  must  decide  our  course,"  at  the  same  time  pla^ 
cing  it  in  an  upright  position  ;  "if  it  falls  toward  thd 
north,  we  are  safe,  and  will  remain  ;  if  to  the  southj 
we  must  be  off."     The  board  fell  toward  the  southj 
and  thus  by  common  consent  shaped  their  plans; 
and,  as  soon  as  their  cattle  could  be  collected,  they 
started  for  Plennepin.     Their  cattle,  however,  proved 
unmanageable,   (being  afraid  to  go  near  the  timber 
for  fear  of  Indians,)  and  after  chasing  them  for  miles, 
t|iey  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  lea^nng 
them  near  Mr.  Musgrove's  cabins,  they  returned  to 
Hennepin  as  they  came. 
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^,  "Some  two  weeks  later,  the  same  individuals  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Amcnt's  cabin,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king a  teccoiid  attempt  to  secure  their  stock.  Mr. 
Phillips  retired  to  his  own  cabin  and  commenced 
writing  a  letter,  but  while  thus  engaged  thought  he 
heard  the  alarm  of  Indians,  and  going  to  the  door, 
met  Mr.  Amcnt  on  his  wav  to  the  cabin  which  he 
had  left  a  few  moments  before.  The  two  returned 
together,  and  concluded  to  spend  the  night  there, 
having  seen  no  sign  of  Indians.  During  the  night, 
a  terrific  thunder-storm  arose,  the  rain  pouring  down 
in  torrents.  One  of  the  number  remarked  that  they 
"guessed  there  was  no  danger  from  Indians  that 
night;  but  they  little  dreamed  that  the  cabin  was 
surrounded  by  some  thirty  or  forty  savages,  who 
were  peeping  through  the  cracks  between  the  logs, 
and  endeavoring  by  every  continued  flash  of  light- 
ning to  count  the  numbers  within  !  Little  did  they 
at  that  moment  think  that  in  the  morning  one  of 
their  number  would  fall  a  victim  of  the  foe,  and  all 
barely  escape  !  But  such  was  the  case  !  Morning 
came — a  morning  ever  to  be  remembered  by  those 
six  survivors.  Messrs.  Brigham  and  Phillips  went 
out  upon  the  porch  in  front  of  the  building,  and  not 
noticing  the  deep  trail  around  the  cabin  or  the  marks 
of  the  Indian  moccasins  on  the  floor  of  the  piazza, 
continued  standinc:  there  for  several  minutes,  en- 
gaged  in  conversation.  At  length  Mr.  Phillips 
stepped  off  the  porch,  saying,  "I  will  go  over  to  my 
cabin  and  finish  writing  my  letter;"  to  which  was 
replied  by  Mr.  Brigham,  "Wait  a  moment,  and  I 
will  go  with  you  ;"  and  turning  round  he  entered 
the  cabin,  but  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  ere  the 
crack  of  a  rifle  was  l\eard,  followed  by  the  shrill 
war-who«'p,  and  poor  Phillips  lay  a  corpse,  pierced 
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by  two  balls  !  The  Indians  tlion  rushed  toward  the 
cabin,  and  buried  their  tomahawks  in  the  body  of 
their  unfortunate  victim.  Some  of  the  survivorshad 
the  presence  of  mind  to  grasp  tw^o  or  three  guns  with 
bayonets,  and  point  them  through  the  door  at  the 
Indians,  which  act,  w^ithout  doubt,  saved  their  lives. 
The  savages  knowing  that  bayonets  were  used  by 
soldiers,  it  is  supposed  that  on  seeing  these  guns 
they  concluded  there  were  soldiers  within,  and  conse- 
quently made  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  some  of  their 
blankets  behind  them,  which  were  afterwards  found 
in  a  thicket  near  by. 

"It  was  then  thought  best  to  dispatch  one  of  their 
number  to  Hennepin  for  troops.  Young  Dimmick, 
then  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  Beventeen  years,  being 
anxious  to  go,  a  horse  was  called  to  the  door,  upon 
which  he  mounted,  and  in  a  few  hours  reached  the 
fort  in  safety  and  gave  the  alarm.  A  small  company 
of  rangers  or  soldiers  immxcdiately  proceeded  to  the 
cabin,  and  found  the  remaining  five  individuals  safely 
harbored  within  its  walls,  and  the  body  of  Phillips 
still  lying  where  he  fell.  No  Indians  were  to  be 
found  ;  they  had  taken  'French  leave.' 

"  Mr.  Brigham  has  since  often  remarked  that  it 
seemed  to  him  a  striking  providential  circumstance 
that  he  entered  the  cabin  as  he  did,  instead  of  going 
immediately  with  Mr.  Phillips,  he  having  no  errand 
whatever  within !  Had  he  not  entered  the  cabin 
then,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  shared  the 
same  fate  of  his  companion.''^ 

The  distance  to  Hennepin  was  sixteen  miles,  which 

*This  fall  and  circumstantial  account  is  taken  from  "Sketches 
of  the  Early  Settlement  and  Present  Advantages  of  Princeton, 
with  a  brief  Sketch  of  Bureau  County,  «S:,c.,"  by  Isaac  B.  Smith; 
Princeton,  1857— a  very  excellent  work  of  the  kind.  We  ack- 
JEOwlcdgc  indebtednosa  to  it  for  scrcral  itouis  of  information. 
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the  boy  Dimmlck  rode  iu  little  more  tlian  an  lioiir, 
(instead  o?  a  few  hours,  as  stated  above.)  Many  of 
the  rangers  had  collected  about  the  fort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  dismissed  from  service  ;  and  a  call  was  at 
once  made  for  volunteers  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of 
murder.  Men  were  prompt  to  offer  themselves  ;  and 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  crossed  in  the  very  small 
boat  then  at  hand,  they  gathered  on  the  opposite 
river-bank  until  a  party  of  about  thirty  were  over, 
when  they  started  with  all  speed  for  the  Bureau  set- 
tlementj  several  horses  giving  out  by  the  way.  The 
company  were  under  no  command,  though  Captains 
Stewart  and  Willis  were  among  the  volunteers. — 
Reaching  the  house,  they  found  the  body  of  Phillips 
undisturbed  since  his  death,  lying  in  the  door-yard, 
with  fjice  upturned.  One  bullet  had  entered  his  left 
breast  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  another  had 
pierced  his  stomach.  There  were  marks  of  tomahawk 
strokes  across  one  eye  and  upon  the  neck.  In  their 
haste  to  be  off,  the  savages  had  neglected  to  scalp 
him.  The  remainder  of  Phillips'  party,  as  stated, 
were  found  unharmed  within  the  cabin,  whence  they 
had  not  ventured  since  the  murder,  but  had  hung 
out  a  little  colored  flag  from  the  roof,  as  a  signal  of 
distress.  A  small  detachment  soon  hastened  aloni:: 
the  Indian  trail,  v\^lneh  led  toward  the  Winnebago 
swamp,  in  the  extreme  north  of  tlie  county.  The 
trail  was  (piitc  fre.^h,  and  many  articles  were  found 
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beside  it,  which  had  been  east  away  by  the  Indians 
in  their  flight.  The  pursuit  was  continued  until 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  swamp,  which  the 
Indians  had  doubtless  reached  ere  that  time,  and 
where  it  would  be  futile  to  follow  them.  The  ran- 
gers returned  to  Hennepin  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
remains  of  Phillips,  which  were  prepared  for  inter- 
ment at  the  house  of  Mr.  Warren.  A  large  number 
of  soldiers  and  citizens  attended  the  funeral,  which 
took  place  the  next  day. 

In  the  relation  of  incidents  of  the  war  occurrino-  in 

o 

Putnam,  its  general  history  has  been  lost  sight  of; 
and  an  epitome  of  its  chief  events  will  fitly  close  this 
chapter.  When  information  of  Black  Hawk's  second 
invasion  reached  the  Governor,  a  new  call  was  made 
for  volunteers,  and  promptly  responded  to  by  eight- 
een hundred  men.  With  these,  under  Gen.  White- 
side, the  Indians  were  pursued  up  Rock  river.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  a  mounted  battalion  commanded  by 
Maj.  Stillman,  of  Tazewell  county,  fell  in  with  the 
enemy  at  Old  Man's  Creek,  (now  Stillman's  Kun,  in 
lOgle  county,)  and  was  ingloriously  defeated,  losing 
eleven  men,  and  the  whole  force  being  routed,  almost 
without  striking  a  blow.  Aaron  Pain,  of  Putnam 
county,  who  participated  in  this  affair,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  remained  in  the  grass  all  night 
svithout  being  discovered  by  the  savage:«,  who  ^yel•.g• 
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killing  and  scalping  in  every  direction  around  him.* 
The  little  army  of  Indians  now  divided  into  squads, 
to  attack  the  scattered  settlements.  One  of  these 
war-parties,  numbering  about  seventy,  attacked  a 
settlement  on  Indian  Creek,  ten  miles  above  Ottawa, 
and  killed  fifteen  persons,  carrying  off  two  young 
girls  into  captivity.  The  Hall  family — all  of  whom 
were  killed  except  the  two  girls — are  said  to  have 
formerly  lived  in  Putnam  county,  and  were  intending 
to  remove  to  the  Hennepin  Fort  the  day  after  they 
were  murdered. f  They  had  been  warned  and  ad- 
vised to  flee  by  Shau-be-na,  a  friendly  Pottawatamie 
chief,  who  had  also  visited  and  given  timely  warning 
to  the  settlers  of  Putnam,  early  in  the  season.  The 
murdered  persons  were  found  and  buried  soon  after 
by  Capt.  Stewart's  company  of  rangers. 

Several  other  murders  were  committed  by  the 
marauding  Indians  ;  and  an  additional  force  of  two 
thousand  volunteers  was  called  out,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  first  levies,  who  were  discharged  the  last 
week  in  May.  Beardstown  and  Hennepin  were 
appointed  places  of  rendezvous  ;  and  for  a  few  days, 
while  parties  of  volunteers  were  coming  in,  the  latter 

*The  statements  of  old  settlers  of  Putnam  confirm  the  asscr- 
tiou  of  several  historians  of  the  war,  and  of  Black  Hawk  himself, 
that  Stillman's  men  fired  upon  a  white  flag  sent  out  by  Black 
Hawk,  who  wished  to  avoid  a  battle.  These  raw  Tolanteers 
were  intoxicated  and  disorderly,  and  could  not  be  restrained 
from  displaying  their  drunken  valor  br  rushing  heedlessly  upon 
tha  Indians,  anV  more  than  their  disgraceful  cowardice  in  taking 
flight  at  the  first  oiiset  of  the  surprised  enemy  could  be  checked. 

•tContributionB  of  "H."  to  the  Heuuepiu  Tiibune. 
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place  swarmed  with  men,  until  they  were  ordered  to 
Fort  Wilbiirn.  Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  soldiers 
are  estimated  to  have  been  encamped  in  Hennepin. 

The  new  army  marched  toward  Dixon,  to  join  the 
United  States  force  under  Gen.  Atkinson.  Mean- 
while an  attack  was  made  by  Black  Hawk  and  a  band 
of  Indians  on  the  x\pple  lliver  Fort,  near  Galena, 
which  was  successfully  defended.  Several  skirmishes 
between  the  whites  and  Indians  ensued,  and  the 
scene  of  war  was  transferred  to  Wisconsin  in  July. 
From  that  time  the  frontier  settlements  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Hennepin  were  relieved  from  dread  of  the 
Bavage.  The  forts  had  been  deserted,  and  men  had 
returned  to  their  customary  avocations. 

Black  Hawk  and  his  starving  train  of  followers 
were,  tracked  to  the  heights  of  the  Wisconsin,  where 
they  stood  at  bay  and  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat. 
About  sixty  Indians  were  killed,  and  a  great  number 
wounded ;  the  American  loss  was  only  one  killed, 
and  eight  wounded.  Unable  longer  to  resist,  the  old 
chief  retreated  in  haste  to  the  Mississippi,  which  he 
attempted  to  cross.  Before  he  could  accomplish 
this,  however,  the  battle  (or  rather  inassacre)  of  the 
Bad  Axe  nearly  annihilated  his  band,  and  terminated 
this  famous  war.  Black  Hawk  and  several  other 
chiefs  were  taken  down  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  where 
a  treaty  vfas  concluded  September  21st,  1832, 
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EARLY  niSTORY  OF  BUREAU  AND  STARK  COUNTIES. 

full  '10  i'  >   byiijii-y^  :r. 

An  account  of  the  early  settlement  and  progress 
of  those  parts  of  Putnam  county  which  were  set  off 
to  form  other  counties,  and  also  of  the  facts  connec- 
ted with  and  attending  their  separation,  forms  an 
important  topic  in  the  history  of  Putnam. 
•  The  first  settlers  upon  tlie  territory  now  within  the 
limits  of  Bureau  county  were  Henry  Thomas  and  a 
Frenchman  named  Bulbona,  in  1829.  Mr.  Thomas 
and  others  had  been  engaged  the  year  before  in  sur- 
veying a  stage-road  from  G-alena  to  Peoria,  and  his 
eye  had  been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try. He  made  a  claim  at  Bureau  Grove,  and  moved 
upon  it  the  succeeding  year.  About  the  same  time 
Elijah  Epperson  came  from  Ohio  to  the  Bureau 
Creek,  near  Princeton,  and  fettled  there;  Cha^.  S. 
Boyd  located  ;:00u  after  at   Boyd's   Grove ;  Joseph 
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A  fresh  effort  was  made  at  the  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature the  next  winter,  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
county  on  Spoon  river ;  but  with  no  better  success. 
A  gentleman  of  Hennepin,  Thomas  Atwater,  Esq., 
was  then  representing  Putnam  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  action  was  shaped 
so  as  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county. 

A  more  vigorous  attemjjt  was  made  in  1838,  con- 
tinuing through  great  part  of  the  year.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  new  county  was  made  the  leading  issue  in 
the  canvass  for  another  Representative.  As  early  as 
February,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  James 
Holgate,  near  Wyoming,  where  it  was  resolved  by  a 
majority  to  petition  the  next  Legislature  for  a  new 
county ;  to  protest  against  the  Illinois  river  as  a 
boundary  on  the  east,  which  had  been  proposed  by  a 
portion  of  the  people  ;  and  to  nominate  Col.  Wm.  H. 
Henderson  for  Representative,  in  order  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  plans.  After  adjournment,  a  meeting 
of  the  disaffected  minority,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
number,  was  held,  and  resolutions  passed  to  accept 
the  river  as  a  boundary,  and  to  put  Thos.  S.  Elston, 
Esq.,  of  Bureau  county,  in  nomination  for  the  Leg- 
islature. Mr.  Elston,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  a  candidate.  Others  were  nominated 
in  different  parts  of  Putnam  and  Bureau  ;  but  only 
the  names  of  Col,  Henderson,  of  the  Wyoming  neigh- 
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borhood,  Amnion  Moon  and  B.  M.  Hayes,  of  Henne- 
pin, and  Andrew  Burns,  of  Magnolia,  were  conspic- 
uous in  the  canvass.  In  an  address  to  the  electors 
of  the  district,  published  in  the  local  papers,  Col. 
Henderson  stated  that  in  relation  to  the  division  of 
Putnam  county  he  should  lay  down  as  a  basis  for  his 
action  two  lines,  to  wit,  the  line  dividing  ranges  eight 
and  nine  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  and 
another,  which  had  reference  to  the  formation  of 
Marshall  county.  He  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
nearly  one  hundred  over  his  competitors,  receiving 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  Spoon  Biver,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Lacon  precincts. 

Notice  of  a  petition  for  a  new  county  was  adver- 
tised according  to  law  in  October.  On  the  16th  of 
January,  1839,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Col. 
Henderson  presented  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Put- 
nam, Henry,  and  Knox  counties,  praying  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  county ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
proper  Committee.  In  due  time  a  bill  was  reported 
for  an  act  to  establish  the  county  of  Stark  ;  which 
was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  a  select  Committee, 
who  returned  it  with  several  amendments,  which 
were  adopted  by  a  close  vote.  The  bill  was  unsatis- 
factory to  certain  local  interests,  and  was  lost  upon 
the  final  reading,  as  also  the  next  day  upon  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
the  Committee  on  Counties  presented  the  same  object 
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in  a  different  shape,  under  the  title  of  "An  act  to 
dispose  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Illinois  river,  in 
the  county  of  Putnam,  and  for  other  purposes."  It 
passed  the  House  with  a  little  difficulty,  and  was 
amended  in  the  Senate,  the  title  being  changed  tc 
"  An  act  for  the  formation  of  the  county  of  Stark, 
and  for  other  purposes."  The  amendments  were 
concurred  in  by  the  House,  and  the  Council  of  Re- 
vision approved  the  act  March  2d,  1839. 

Stark  county  contained  at  this  time  about  1,000 
inhabitants,  200  of  whom  were  voters.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  county  were  designated  as  they  now  exist 
—  six  townships  being  taken  from  Putnam,  and  two 
from  Knox  county  (provided,  in  the  latter  case,  that 
a  majority  of  voters  in  the  two  townships  should  give 
their  consent,  which  they  appear  to  have  done).  An 
election  for  county  officers  was  ordered  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April  following,  at  the  house  of 
Elijah  McClanahan,  Sr.  The  County  Commission- 
ers, when  elected,  were  instructed  to  demand  of  the 
Treasurer  of  Putnam  a  sixth  part  of  $9,870,  received 
by  him  under  the  Internal  Improvement  act.  The 
county  seat,  when  located,  should  be  called  Toulon. 
Provision  was  not  made  for  the  selection  of  its^ite, 
however,  until  the  next  year,  when  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  to  that  effect,  appointing  Commission- 
ers to  make  fhe  location,  who  chose  tht;  present  sit«, 
where  not  a  liouse  then  stood. 
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Tlie  lower  half  of  Putnam  county,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  had  gained  strength  enough,  by  the 
opening  of  the  year  1839,  to  demand  county  privi- 
leges of  its  own.  Lacon  was  beginning  to  assume 
some  importance  ;  Henry  had  made  a  promising  com- 
mencement ;  there  was  a  flourishing  little  village  on 
the  site  of  Webster  ;  and  the  prospective  cities  of 
Dorchester,  Bristol,  Auburn,  Lyons,  Chambersburg, 
and  Troy  Cit}^,  had  been  staked  out  upon  the  prai- 
ries or  by  the  river  side.  About  ten  years  had  passed 
since  the  first  settlers  of  Marshall  made  their  claims 
at  "Roberts'  Point"  and  near  "Strawn's  Wooda;" 
and  settlements  had  spread  far  out  upon  the  Round 
Prairie,  and  were  skirting  the  Half  Moon  —  had 
thinly  dotted  with  farms  the  high  prairies  west  of 
tlie  niinois.  and  scattered  habitation*   about  nearly 
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eTery  grove  and  through  the  strips  of  forest  belting 
every  stream.  But  there  were  wide  tracts  of  unoc- 
cupied prairie  still  in  its  primeval  wildness  on  the 
eastern  and  western  borders,  and  "  magnificent  dis- 
tances" between  many  of  the  fields  in  the  settled 
districts.  The  population  of  tlie  territory  set  ofi"  to 
form  Marshall  county  was  not  far  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  was  rapidly  increasing.-'^ 

In  1836,  a  considerable  colony  arrived  from  Ohio, 
and  settled  in  Lacon  (then  called  Columbia).  The 
new  settlement  comprised  a  number  of  men  of  large 
intelligence  and  enterprise,  who  at  once  gave  an  im- 
petus' to  the  infant  town  and  surrounding  country; 
At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  after  their 
immigration,  several  chartered  privileges  were  grant- 
ed to  the  colony ;  and  two  years  after,  in  great  part 
through  their  exertions,  movements  for  a  new  county 
were  begun,  and  prosecut^^d  to  a  successful  issue. — 
On  the  13th  of  January,  1838,  a  meeting  of  the  eiti^ 
zens  of  Lacon  precinct  was  held,  ostensibly  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  Senator  and  Representative,  to  be 
supported  at  the  ensuing  August  election,  but  evi- 
dently with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  another  county 
from  Putnam.  The  meeting  expressed  "  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  ability  and  integi'ity  of  Col.  W.  H.  Hen- 
derson, of  Spoon  River,"  and  recommended  him  to 
the  district  as  a  candidate  for  Representative.     John 

*Tn  lS4i\  <he  cen«us  returaad  t  population  of  lii9—8d$  walaij 
$9%  f^fiaai^ii,  HO  n&^r«tii. 
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Hamlin,  of  Peoria,  was  also  ''recommended"  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate.  A  Committee  —  Dr.  W.  H. 
Efner,  Ira  I.  Fenn,  Esq,,  and  Jesse  C.  Smith  —  was 
appointed  to  "act  and  correspond"  as  might  be  nec- 
essary in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  A 
few  weeks  subsequent,  some  fear  being  entertained  in 
Tazewell  county  that  its  territory  would  be  abridged 
to  the  amount  of  two  townships,  in  the  event  of  the 
division  of  Putnam,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  "  of  consulting  on  the  best 
means  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  Putnam  county  from 
curtailing  our  county  on  the  north"  (that  part  which 
is  now  Woodford  county).  Learning  this,  the  Lacon 
Committee  of  Correspondence  promptly  disclaimed 
any  such  intention  ;  and  the  matter  rested  there. 
-  -As  already  noted,  the  vote  of  Lacon  precinct  was 
cast  very  largely  in  favor  of  Col.  Henderson,  the 
Representative  elect,  who  was  expected  to  carry  out 
in  the  Legislature  the  measures  already  taken  for  a 
new  county.  The  local  press  favored  the  project, 
even  that  at  Hennepin  giving  a  qualified  approval, 
as  many  inhabitants  there  feared  they  would  lose  the 
county  seat,  if  a  division  were  not  made.  All  things 
promised  success ;  and  the  usual  advertisement  of 
intention  to  present  a  petition  for  dividing  Putnam 
county  was  made  in  October. 

On  the  10th  of  December,   Col.   Henderson  pre- 
sented a  numerously-signed  petition  from  citizens  of 
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Putnam^  praying  the  establisliment  of  a  new  county 
to  be  called  Marshall.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
petitions  presented  in  the  House,  and  met  with  speedy 
favor.  A  bill  was  reported  two  days  afterwards,  in 
accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  which 
had  an  easy  passage  through  the  House,  as  it  pro- 
posed to  cut  off  territory  from  no  other  county  than 
Putnam,  and  hence  there  were  no  local  interests  to 
oppose  it.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  bill  went  to 
the  Senate,  where  it  received  some  unimportant  alter- 
ations and  passed.  The  House  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments without  a  contest ;  and  the  bill  became  a  law 
Jan.  19th,  1839.  This  was  only  three  days  after  the 
petition  to  establish  Stark  had  been  presented. 

This  act  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Marshall  as  they 
now  are,  except  that  the  two  townships  on  the  east, 
then  belonging  to  the  county  of  La  Salle,  were  not 
included.  At  the  same  session,  however,  an  act  was 
passed  "to  add  range  one  to  the  counties  of  Mar- 
shall and  Putnam,"  which  provided  for  the  addition 
of  these  two  townships  to  Marshall,  if  the  qualified 
voters  therein  gave  their  assent.  This  was  not  ob- 
tained, and  the  measure  failed.  Four  years  later, 
a  similar  attempt  was  made  with  better  success,  un- 
der an  act  approved  March  1st,  1843,  which  granted 
part  of  range  one  to  Marshall  alone,  upon  the  same 
condition,  which  was  fulfilled  by  the  voters  of  the 
two  townships,  and  the  annexation  effected. 
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The  Commission  to  locate  tlie  seat  of  justice  for 
the  new  county  consisted  of  William  Ogle  of  Putnam, 
D.  G. "Salisbury  of  Bureau,  and  Campbell  Wakefield 
of  McLean  county,  who  were  "faithfully  to  take  into 
consideration  the  convenience  of  the  people,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  settlements,  with  an  eye  to  future  popu- 
lation and  eligibility  of  the  place."  If  selection  were 
made  of  any  town  already  laid  off,  the  proprietors 
bhould  be  required  to  donate  to  the  county  a  quan- 
tity of  lots  equal  to  twenty  acres  of  land,  or  a  sum  of 
$5,000  in  lieu  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
public  buildings.  Under  these  requirements,  but 
one  town  was  likely  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
honor,  as  Heur}'  was  owned  by  a  school  district,  and 
neither  of  the  "  paper  towns"'  answered  the  other 
conditions  of  selection.  The  Commissioners  accor- 
dingly reported  (6th  April,  1839,)  that  "they  have 
selected  and  hereby  located  the  seat  of  justice  for 
the  County  of  Marshall  at  the  town  of  La  con,  and 
designate  Lots  number  four  and  five  in  Block  num- 
ber forty-five  on  the  plat  of  the  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal town  of  Laeon,  as  the  place  on  which  the  Court- 
house shall  be  erected  ;  also  Lot  number  three  in  the 
same  block,  on  which  the  other  publick  buildings  are 
to  be  erected,  said  lots  having  been  donated  by  the 
proprietors  of  said  town  for  the  aforesaid  purposes." 
The  proprietors  also,  with  their  characteristic  libe- 
rality, gave  notes  for  the  required  instalments  of  mo- 
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Smith  at  Dad  Joe's  Grove ;  John  Hall  at  Hall's  Set- 
tlement; and  others  at  various  points.*  By  the  year 
1831  the  settlement  about  Bureau  Grrove  had  so  in- 
creased as  to  make  the  establishment  of  a  post-o-fficG 
there  desirable.  One  was  accordingly  opened,  arid 
Mr.  Thomas  appointed  the  first  Postmaster. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  a  considerable 
colony  from    Northampton,   Mass.,    came  into   the 
neighborhood  of  Mr.  Epperson.     They  had  organized, 
and  also  formed  a  "  Hampshire  Colony  Congrega- 
tional Church,"  before  leaving   New  England.     Dr. 
Nath'l  Chamberlin  was  the  principal  man  and  phy- 
sician of  the  colony  ;  Rev.  Lucien  Farnham  pastor  of 
the  church.     On  emigrating  to  the  West,  the  party 
stopped  at  Bailey's  Point,  in  La  Salle   county,  and 
sent  committees  in  various  directions  to  "  prospect  " 
the  country.     In    June   the  location  upon   Bureau 
Creek  was  determined,  and  claims  were  made  accor- 
dingly.    Movements  were  soon  made  for  a  town,  to 
be  situated  upon  the  school  section  in  that  township. 
At  the  December  term  of  the  County  Commissioners' 
Court  of  Putnam,  John  P.  Blake,  John  Musgrove, 
and  Boland  Moseley  v/ere  appointed  trustees  of  school 
lands  in  the  township,  and  a  petition  for  permission 
to  sell  the  same  was  presented  the  next  February. 
A  partial  survey  for  a-  town  thereon  had   been  made 
in  1831,  which  was  completed  August  23d  of  the 

*Sketche3  of  Fnnceton,  p.  ■io, 
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following  year.  After  much  discussion,  the  n6W 
town  was  named  Princeton,  (from  the  literary 
metropolis  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Mus- 
groye,  who  was  a  native  of  that  State.)  No  build- 
ing was  erected  upon  the  site  until  the  fall  of  1833, 
when  a  log  cabin  was  put  up  by  S.  D.  Cartwright ; 
the  next  year  the  first  store  was  opened  in  the  place  ; 
and  in  1835  a  small  frame  meeting-house  was  built 
on  the  public  square  by  the  Colony  Church.  Since 
that  time  its  progress  has  been  steady,  and  at  times 
rapid.     It  is  now  a  large  and  flourishing  city. 

During  the  years  following  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
the  country  improved  slowly.  A  post-office  or  two 
was  created,  but  no  new  towns  were  laid  oflf  until  the 
speculative  times  of  1836-7,  when  they  suddenly 
became  numerous.  The  first  ^as  Windsor,  situ- 
ated nine  miles  west  of  Hennepin,  which  was  sur- 
veyed Jan.  15th,  1838,  for  Augustus  L^ngworthy, 
proprietor.  It  was  a  fine-looking  town  —  on  paper. 
A  ''Great  Public  or  County  Square"  was  conspic- 
uous in  it ;  and  there  were  roads  branching  from  it  in 
QVQYj  direction  —  tv:< wards  Ottawa,  Hennepin,  Knox- 
villv^,  Eome  and  Peoria,  Boyd's  Grove.  Galena,  Bock 
Island,  and  the  Kapids  of  BockEiver.  A  ''Market 
Square''  and  ''Liberty  Square*'  were  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  the  public,  and  there  were  reservations  for 
church  and  seminary  purposes.  It  was  a  very  fa-ir 
specimen  o"  the  "paper  towns"'  of  that  inflated  age-, 
h)   Mireh    of  {]{':  'Hiuc    vear.  a    Inr'^r    addition  was 
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made  under  the  name  of  ''West  Windsor,"  with 
streets  bearing  the  sounding  names  of  Washington, 
Jeflferson,  Franklin,  etc.,  and  a  "Judicial  Square" 
and  "Pleasant  Square  "  by  way  of  parks,  or  breath- 
ing places  for  the  (prospectively)  crowded  population. 
This  addition  was  vacated  in  less  tluan  a  year.  An- 
other—  a  very  small  addition  —  was  laid  off  by  Mr. 
Langworthy  in  1837,  just  before  Bureau  became 
independent  of  Putnam.  The  village  of  Indiantown 
afterwards  sprang  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  and 
in  1840  the  Legislature  united  the  two,  giving  the 
new  town  the  name  of  Tiskilwa. 

KiN-NOR-wooD  was  the  fanciful  title  (obtained  by 
joining  the  first  syllables  of  the  proprietors'  names) 
applied  to  a  town  located  between  the  Illinois  river 
and  Bushy  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  Peru.  Col.  H. 
Xa.  .Kinney,  of  Nicaragua  celebrity,  Geo.  H.  Norris, 
and  Robert  P.  Woodworth,  were  the  proprietors  ; 
March  11th,  1836,  the  date  of  the  survey. 

The  nest  town  in  the  order  of  time  was  Concord, 
four  miles  north  of  Princeton,  on  the  road  from  Ga- 
lena to  Hennepin.  It  was  founded  March  26,  1836., 
'by  Jos.  Brigham,  and  vacated  Feb.  28,  1837. 

Greenfield,  a   town  site    of  considerable  size., 

was  laid  off  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Princeton  on 

the  15th  of  April,  183G,  by  John  Kendall  and  Tracy 

Reeve.     There  being  several  other  towns  of  the  same 

same  in  the  State,  another  designation  was  after- 
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wards  found  advisable  ;   and  in   1810  it?  name   was 
changed  by  Legislative  act  to  Lamoille. 

Fairmount,  seven  miles  north-cast  of  Princeton, 
was  called  into  being  June  ISth,  1836,  by  Eli  Nicli- 
ols.  It  was  vacated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  Feb., 
1840,  after  the  bubbles  of  speculation  had  burst. 

Within  two  miles  of  Fairmount,  in  a  south-west 
direction,  Livingston  was  laid  off  July  1st,  1837, 
by  Eli  Lapsley. 

Providence  (from  the  capital  of  Ehode  Island, 
whence  the  colony  that  settled  it  came,)  dates  from 
the  l-lth  of  July,  1836,  when  it  was  founded  by  Ed- 
ward Bayley,  Larned  Scott,  and  Simeon  G-.  AVilson. 
The  greater  part  of  the  colony  for  whom  this  beau- 
tiful prairie  site  was  selected,  consisting  of  thirty  or 
forty  families,  arrived  a  year  after,  and  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  local  press  and  people.^ 
'  At  the  formation  of  Bureau  count}-,  its  population 
was  estimated  at  about  2,000,  mainly  scattered  about 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  mentioned  above.  The 
large  county  of  Putnam  had  grown  cumbersome  as 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  increased;  and  a  divis- 
ion was  now  imperatively  called  for.  The  proper 
petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  Legislature  ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1837,  an  act  was  approved  cre- 
ating the  county  of  Bureau. f     Its  boundaries  were 

■^•Sc  J  the  Hennepin  Journal  for  Miiy  11,  1S37  ;  Peoria  "Register 
atid  Nortli-wcstorn  Gazetteer  for  June  Sd,  '37. 

tThis  name,  though  French,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  that 
f^  souie  Indian  chict.     HcnMujnn  Ht-iald,  Feb.,  lBiT< 
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defined  as  "beginning  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Putnam  countyj  running  thence  south  on  the  east 
boundary  line  of  said  county  to  the  centre  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Illinois  river,  thence  down  the  main 
channel  of  said  river  to  the  place  where  the  line 
dividing  townships  fourteen  and  fifteen  north  inter- 
sects said  river,  thence  west  on  said  line  to  the  west 
line  of  said  county,  thence  north  on  the  western  line 
of  said  count}^  to  the  northern  boundary  thereof,  and 
thence  east  with  said  county  line  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning." A  considerable  county  was  thus  set  off, 
embracing  814  square  miles.  Additions  have  been 
made  since,  from  the  western  border  of  Putnam,  so 
that  the  county  now  comprises  nearly  25  townships. 
■* '  The  provisions  of  the  act,  however,  were  not  to  be 
carried  into  effect  unless  a  majority  of  the  voters  in 
Putnam  county,  including  those  of  the  contemplated 
county,  should  elect  to  make  the  division.  The  elec- 
tion came  off  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  witnessed  in  the  county. 
The  voters  w^est  of  the  river,  within  the  proposed 
limits  of  Bureau,  voted  almost  en  masse  for  the  divis- 
ion ;  those  on  the  east  side  were  almost  as  strongly 
opposed,  except  a  few  in  certain  localities,  who  be- 
lieved the  removal  of.  the  county  seat  of  Putnam 
probable,  if  Bureau  were  set  off",  and  that  their  local 
interests  would  thus  be  promoted.  The  proposition 
prevailed  by  a  majority  of  between  thirty  and  forty. 
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So  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  result,  that  a  general 
rejoicing  took  place  throughout  Bureau  when  it  was 
fully  known.  By  the  citizens  of  Princeton  the  news 
was  greeted  with  many  huzzas,  bonjfires,  torch-light 
processions,  and  other  tokens  of  joy.* 

William  Stadden,  Peter  Butler,  and  Benj.  Mitchell, 
were  appointed  Commissioners  to  designate  the  seat 
,of  justice  for  the  new  county.  They  performed  their 
.duty  in  May,  and  located  the  county  seat  at  Prince- 
ton. On  the  first  Monday  in  June,  the  first  election 
was  held,  when  Arthur  Bryant,  B.  C.  Masters,  and 
Wm.  Hoskins  were  chosen  County  Commissioners  ; 
and  Bureau  entered  upon  its  separate  history. 

In    that   portion   of  Putnam  from  which    Stark 

county  was  constituted,  there  were  very  fev/  settlers 

prior  to  1835.     In  1834,  a  cluster  of  farms  known 

as  Essex's  settlement  existed  near  the  junction  of  the 

east  and  west  branches  of  Spoon  river,  which  had  a 

grist  and  saw-mill   in   operation,  and  a  post-office. f 

In  December   of  the  next  year,  a  young  Vermonter 

took  a  claim  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Wyoming, 

and  threw  up  a  rude  log  house.     There  was  then  no 

settler  within  five  miles  of  him.     This  was  called  the 

Osceola   Grove   settlement.     In  less  than  a  year,  it 

contained  five  families,  and  by  the  close  of  1838  over 

thirty  families  had  made  their  homes  there.     Settle- 

^lents  were  also  extended  along  Spoon  river,   the  In- 
> 

*S'ietch?3  of  PriacetoD,  4>.      +?eck's  aa/gtte<?r.  (1st  e  i..)  •i-'iO      g- 
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dian  and  Walnut  Creeks,  and  about  Fraker's  Grove, 
by  the  time  the  county  was  formed.  The  first  set- 
tlers were  for  the  most  part  Kentuckians. 

Stark  obtained  its  full  share  of  towns  during  the 
speculating  mania  of  1836-7.  The  first  laid  off  was 
Wyoming,  in  the  Essex  settlement,  founded  May 
3d,  1836,  by  Gen.  Samuel  Thomas.  The  progress- 
of  this  place  was  very  slow.  Nearly  two  years  after 
its  survey  the  only  building  (a  store  and  post-office}' 
upon  the  site  is  spoken  of  as  "a  second-hand  seven- 
by-nine  log  smoke-house."'!^  It  was,  nevertheless, 
a  prominent  candidate  for  the  location  of  the  county 
seat,  and  is  now  a  village  of  some  size. 

Osceola  was  situated  on  a  large  piece  of  ground- 
eleven  miles  north  of  Wyoming,  with  a  fine  "Wash- 
ington Square  "  in  the  centre.  It  was  surveyed  July 
7th,  1836,  for  Eobert  Moore,  James  C.  Armstrong,' 
Thos.  J.  Hurd,  I>.  C  Enos,  and  Edward  Dickinson, 
proprietors.  The  towla-plat  wd^  vacated  by  Legisla- 
tive enactment  Feb.  14th,  185-5. 

MouLTON  was  laid  off  three  miles  west  of  Wyo- 
ming, "in  the  Military  Bounty  Tra€t,"  on  the  29tli 
of  August,  1836,  by  Robert  Schuyler,  Russell  H, 
Nevins,  Wm.  Couch,  Abijah  Fisher,  .and  David  Lee, 

Massillon  was  situated  seven  miles  nearly  due 
south  of  the  present  site  of  Toulon,  not  far  from  the* 
southern  boundary   of  the   county.     Its  proprietor 

^Communication  ia  Lftcon  Herald  Ibr  April  iith.  ISZ^, 
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was  Stephen  Freckel ;  date  of  survey  April  13.  1837. 

Lafayette,  on  the  western  border,  in  that  part 
of  the  county  which  was  taken  from  Knox,  was  also 
laid  off  before  Stark  was  formed. 

The  people  of  the  Spoon  river  country  had  early 
felt  the  great  inconvenience  of  attending  courts  and 
transacting  their  public  business  at  Hennepin  ;  and 
movements  for  a  new  county  had  been  inaugurated 
before  Bureau  was  erected.  At  the  same  session  of 
1836-7,  when  the  act  creating  the  latter  was  passed, 
an  act  "  for  the  formation  of  the  county  of  Coffee  ' ' 
was  approved.  The  new  county  was  to  be  18  miles 
square,  comprising  nine  full  townships  —  six  taken 
from  Putnam,  two  from  Knox,  and  one  from  Henry 
county.  Benj.  Mitchell  and  Richard  N.  CuUom,  of 
Tazewell,  and  Samuel  Hackleton,  of  Fulton,  were  the 
commissioners  to  select  a  site  for  the  county  seat, 
which,  if  located  on  land  not  before  laid  out  as  a 
town,  should  be  called  Ripley.  Courts  were  to  be 
held  at  the  house  of  Elijah  McClanahan,  Sr.,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Count}^  Commissioners,  or 
until  public  buildings  should  be  erected.  The  act 
was  not  to  take  effect  unless  a  majority  of  the  voters 
in  Knox  and  Henry  counties,  at  an  election  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1837,  should  sanction  it.  Putnam 
was  allowed  no  voice  in  the  proceeding.  The  project 
failed  on  the  vote,  and  Coffee  county  was  no  more.*  ..i 

*li  3j'pe?.r5,  h'jwc"^erj  on  several  map.s  of  that  day,      •     '.c  •'• 
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In  1844,  Hennepin  had  a  considerable  commerce, 
over  200,000  bushels  of  gi'ain  being  shipped  thafc 
year.  A  heavy  capital  was  invested  in  the  various 
branches  of  business  then  engaged  in.=^ 

In  1856,  the  citizens  of  Hennepin  were  niuch  exer- 
cised by  a  project  for  a  Railroad  from  Bureau  Junc- 
tion to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  crossing  the  river  at  their 
town.  The  matter  was  agitated  in  various  ways,  but 
carried  to  no  practical  result.  Hennepin  was  also 
expected  to  be  a  point  on  the  Illinois  River  Railroad, 
incorporated  1853,  but  not  yet  constructed. 

In  June,  1857,  the  population  of  Henhepih  was 
Til  —  393  males,  313  females,  5  colored.  Increase 
during  the  previous  eighteen  months  estimated  at 
200.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  by  prominent 
business  men  vras  $579,500.  There  were  two  public 
schools,  with  80  or  90  scholars;  two  select  schools, 
with  45  scholars  ;  five  dry  goods,  seven  grocery,  and 
three  drug  stores  ;  two  hotels  ;  a  distillery  in  opera- 
tion, and  another  going  up  ;  with  a  number  of  brick 
stores,  a  flouring  mill,  and  other  buildings  in  prog- 
ress, f     The  town  has  since  advanced  but  little. 

West  Hennepin  was  laid  off  in  February,  1836, 
by  Lewis  Durley,  Anthony  S.  Needham,  and  Gr.  T. 
Gorham,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Hennepin. 
It  once  contained  several  large  warehouses  and  dwel- 
lings ;  but  is  now  almost  deserted,  most  of  the  town 
property  being  in  '-water  lots  "  at  certain  seasons, 
•^"HenQ^pin  Herald,  June  11,  IHo.        •'Hcnn?pia  Tribuae, 
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Magnolia  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south-east 
corner  of  the  county,  13  miles  from  Hennepin.  It 
is  the  oldest  settled  town  in  Putnam.  In  the  fall  of 
1826,  claims  were  made  within  a  mile  north  of  the 
site,  by  Capt.  AYm.  Haws,  James  W.  Willis,  and 
Stephen  D.  Willis,  who  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  penetrate  that  part  of  the  wilderness  with  the 
intention  of  settling.  The  next  year  John  Knox 
arrived,  and  located  upon  the  site  of  Magnolia.  His 
second  house,  builtTn  the  summer  of  1829,  is  still 
standing.  The  town  was  laid  out  by  Thomas  Patter- 
son May  23d,  1836,  by  which  time  the  settlement  in 
its  vicinity  had  become  somewhat  dense.  It  received 
its  title  from  the  beautiful  Southern  tree  of  that 
name,  so  called  from  its  large  leaves  {magna  folia. ^ 
A  large  addition,  extending  almost  around  the  origi- 
nal plat,  was  made  in  December  of  the  same  year  by 
Mr.  Patterson,  who  made  reservations  for  a  burying- 
ground,  church,  and  school  house.  Another  addi-- 
tion  was  made  Aug.  16th,  18-12,  by  Wm.  Boman  and 
Thos.  Patterson  ;  and  a  moderately  large  one  on  tha 
28th  of  July,  1857,  by  Capt.  Haws. 

The  progress  of  the'  town  has  kept  pace  with  the 
improvement  of  the  adjacent  country.  By  the  open- 
ing of  1859,  it  had  attained  sufficient  size  to  make  an 
organization  for  local  government  advisable  ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  incorporated  as  a  town,  a  large  ma- 
jority voting  in  favor  of  the  me-asurc.     On  ihe  22d  of 
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January,  Elias  Wright,  John  F.  Thornton,  N.  H. 
Letts,  Geo.  W.  Ditumn,  and  A.  Reynolds,  were  elec- 
ted Trustees.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  President,  and  K.  E.  Rich, 
Clerk.     A  prohibitory  liquor  law  was  early  adopted. 

Magnolia  has  exhibited  considerable  enterprise  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  which 
was  commenced  in  184-1.  It  is  claimed  that  the  first 
reapers  made  in  the  State  were  manufactured  there. 
Threshers,  reapers,  and  corn-shellers  in  large  quan- 
tity are  now  turned  out  by  the  establishments  in  ope- 
ration at  this  point. 

Granville  w^as  surveyed  April  7th,  1836,  for  Fe- 
lix Margrave.  A  small  addition  was  made  Oct.  18th, 
1858,  by  Thos.  Ware,  James  Parr,  Wm.  Smith,  Cla- 
rissa War-e,  Andrew  E.  Hayslip,  and -Margaret  Hay- 
slip.  The  town  has  a  beautiful  prairie  site,  five 
miles  east  of  Hennepin.  It  was  named  from  Granville 
in  Massachusetts,,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Ware,  who  was  the  first  settlor  in  the  place,  having 
emigrated  thither  in  1833,  and  built  the  first  house 
there  the  next  year.  At  that  time  the  prairie  west- 
ward was  an  unbroken  wilderness  for  many  miles. — 
A  few  cabins  were  put  up  in  the  vicinity  in  1834, 
and  during  the  summer  after  the  town  was  founded, 
two  more  houses  were  erected  upon  the  site — one  by 
Mr.  Ware  and  one  by  Jas.  Lauo;hlin.  The  town 
has  since  made  steady  progress  in  proportion  to  the 
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increase  of  population  in  the  farming  region  about 
it ;  and  is  now  a  flourishing  village  of  several  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  under  the 
general  act  on  the  17th  of  March,  1859,  and  an  elec- 
tion for  town  officers  held  in  April,  when  John  J. 
Delatour,  Thomas  Ware,  Hiram  Colby,  Harvey  B. 
Leeper,  and  Wm.  McKnight,  were  chosen  Trustees. 
Under  the  new  organization,  the  corporation  limits 
enclose  a  tract  of  land  a  mile  square.       -.^cin  ^.taitHMr 

Movements  were  very  early  made  in  behalf  of  reli- 
gion and  education.  Ground  was  broken  for  an 
Academy  building  in  the  spring  of  1836,  to  erect 
which  a  subscription  had  been  started  a  year  or  two 
before.  A  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legisla- 
ture during  the  following  winter,  in  which  Thomas 
Hartzell,  Daniel  Shepherd,  William  Paul,  Nathan 
Gould,  James  Mears,  James  G.  Laughlin,  Kalph 
Ware,  Felix  Margrave,  and  Benj.  K.  Shelden,  are 
named  as  Trustees  of  the  institution.  The  building 
went  on  to  completion  without  serious  delay ;  and 
the  school  was  set  in  operation  in  December,  1837. 
Rev.  Otis  Fisher  was  the  first  teacher.  The  Acad- 
emy organization  was  continued  with  success  for 
many  years,  until  1859,  when  the  property  was  trans- 
fered  to  the  school  district.  The  building  is  now 
occupied  for  a  public  school,  on  the  graded  plan,     't 

The  first  church  in  Granville  was  organized  by  the 
Baptists,  in  1837.     The  Presbyterian  church  dates 
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from  April  27th,  1839,  when  it  vra^  organized  by 
Revs.  Elliot  of  Lowell,  Dickey  of  Union  Grove,  and 
Spaiilding  of  Peoria.  It  began  with  27  members, 
and  there  were  many  admissions  during  the  year. 
Rev.  H.  G.  Pendleton  was  the  first  Pastor. 

Mount  Palatine  occupies  a  situation  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  county,  six  miles  north  of  Magno- 
lia. Its  buildings  form  a  prominent  object  upon  the 
prairie,  and  command  a  wide  view  in  every  direction. 
Improvement  was  commenced  at  this  place  by  Chris- 
topher Winters,  in  1839,  when  the  country  for  miles 
around  was  still  unbroken  prairie.  He  began  the 
cultivation  of  a  farm  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  be- 
ing desirous  to  have  a  seminary  of  learning  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  believing  that  an  eligible  1  ocation, 
he  donated  eighty  acres  of  ground  for  educational 
purposes.  Upon  this  tract  Mount  Palatine  was  laid 
off  in  1839,  and  a  number  of  lots  sold.  The  unsold 
property,  however,  was  held  by  Mr.  Winters  until 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  (March  3d, 
1845,)  and  the  Academy  became  empowered  to  hold 
property,  when  it  was  transferred.  By  this  time, 
many  settlers  had  arrived,  most  of  them  emigrants 
from  the  towns  of  Leverett  and  Wendell,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Among  the  early  comers  were  Elders  Otis 
Fisher  and  Thomas  Powell,  Isaac  Woodbury,  James 
Curtis,  Hiram  Lamed,  Ephraim  Reynolds,  William 
Johnson,  Joel  Reynolds,  George  and  Natkan  Kings- 
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bury,  and  others.  The  town  grew  at  first  with  some 
rapidity,  and,  being  located  on  the  State  road  from 
Peoria  to  Ottawa,  it  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years 
a  considerable  income  from  travelers  and  visitors,  as 
well  as  from  students.  The  construction  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Kailroad  diverted  the  travel ;  and  the 
school  having  gone  down  also,  Mount  Palatine  has 
made  little  progress  for  several  years  past. 

The  charter  of  incorpoi-xition  named  Isaac  Wood- 
bury, Thomas  Powell,  Otis  Fisher,  Hiram  Lamed, 
Christopher  Winters,  Wm.  Johnson,  Wm.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  Nathan  Kingsbury,  and  Peter  Howe,  Trustees 
of  the  Academy,  which  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  denomination.  Subscriptions  were  promptly 
set  on  foot,  and  a  large  building  was  erected  in  1845 
and  the  ensuing  year,  at  an  expense  of  over  $3,000. 
A  school  was  begun  therein  in  December,  1846,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Kev.  Otis  Fisher.  It  was  con- 
tinued as  an  Academy,  attracting  at  times  a  large 
number  of  students  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  until  the  winter  of  1850-1,  when  the  Legis- 
lature granted  a  new  charter,  giving  the  institution 
collegiate  privileges,  and  changing  its.  title  to  that  of 
"  Judson  College."  In  1853,  Rev.  Chas.  Cross  was 
elected  its  first  President.  A  few  years  after,  it  fell 
into  difficulties,  and  was  sold  under  the  hammer  of 
the  Sheriff.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
from  whom  the  people  of  Mount  Palatine  are  making 
a  YJ^orous  "-Tort  to  spt  it  frc'  j 
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Caledonia  is  a  small  country  town  on  the  Ox- 
Bow  Prairie,  between  three  and  four  miles  west  of 
Magnolia.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  old-settled  re- 
gion, and  the  first  post-office  in  the  county  existed  in 
this  vicinity.  There  were  three  houses  upon  its  site 
in  July,  1836,  when  the  town  was  laid  out  by  x\sa- 
hel  Hannum,  Jervis  Gaylord  and  Obed  Graves. — 
Several  blocks  in  the  town-plat  were  vacated  in 
1841,  by  Legislative  enactment.  It  reached  its  pres- 
ent size  about  fifteen  years  ago,  TYith  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  houses.  A  small  Methodist  church 
was  CTectexl  neai*it  in  1854,  and  a  Baptist  church  in 
1857.  The  town  now  occupies  about  ten  acres  of 
ground,  and  contains  a  population  of  some  seventy- 
five  persons,  with  two  stores,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  a  wheelwright's  establishment.  The  Ox  Bow 
post-ofiice  is  located  there. 

Florid  was  founded  by  Wm,  M.  Stewart  and  Aa- 
ron Thompson,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1835.  It 
is  situated  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Hennepin, 
where  there  is  the  smallest  prospect  of  ever  building 
up  a  considerable  town.  It  {?;ttained  same  growth, 
however,  at  an  early  day.  In  1841,  there  were  27 
buildings  in  it  (more  than  are  now  standing  upon  its 
site),  and  a  number  were  in  progress.  It  had  a  tav- 
ern, a  store,  steam-mill,  and  six  or  eight  shops  for 
manufacturing.  At  present  it  is  much  dilapidated, 
and  exhibits  no  business  activity.     One  of  the  hand- 
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somcst  and  best  country  school  houses  in  the  county 
stands  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  small  addition 
was  made  to  the  town  many  years  ago,  by  W.  White. 
.■  Putnam  was  the  name  of  a  "paper  town"  staked 
off  Sept.  3d,  1835,  on  the  prairie  two  miles  north- 
west of  Magnolia,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Caledonia.  A  whole  quarter  section  was  laid  off,  the 
streets  being  named  after  Washington,  Lafayette, 
Madison,  La  Salle,  and  other  heroes  of  history.  It 
once  contained  a  house  or  two,  which  have  long  since 
been  removed  ;  and  nothing  remains  to  mark  the  site 
of  this  thing  of  speculation.  ♦ 

SxYACHwaNE.— About  a  dozen  lots  have  been  sur- 
veyed within  a  few  months  at  Snachwiue  Station,  on 
the  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley  EailroaJ,  in  that  strip 
of  the  county  west  of  the  river.  A  number  of  build- 
ings, including  two  stores  and  a  post-office,  stand  up- 
on  the  lots  or  in  the  vicinity ;  and  a  town  will  uo 
doubt  grow  up  at  this  point. 
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ney,  to  commence  the  erection  of  county  buildings. 
Otherwise  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury. 

The  organic  act  provided  for  an  election  of  officers, 
to  take  place  on  Monday,  the  25th  of  February,  of 
which  fifteen  days'  notice  were  given  by  Geo.  Sny- 
der, Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Laeon  Precinct. 
Twenty-eight  candidates  offered  themselves  for  the 
several  offices,  no  less  than  eight  of  them  being  for 
Sheriff;  and  a  considerable  interest  in  the  election 
was  excited,  though  the  canvass  was  a  short  one. — 
The  candidates  chosen  were  Elisha  Swan,  William 
Maxwell,  and  Geo.  H.  Shaw,  County  Commissioners  ; 
Wm.  H.  Efner,  Probate  Justice;  Chas.  F.  Speyers, 
Recorder;  Silas  Ramsey,  Sheriff;  Anson  L.  Doming, 
Treasurer  ;  A.  S.  Fishburn,  County  Clerk  ;  Geo.  F. 
Case,  Coroner ;  and  Jordan  Sawyer,  Survey or.^-f^ 

The  Commissioners  met  on  the  Saturday  followin  g 
their  election,  in  Lacon,  at  the  house  of  John  D. 
Doutlet,  and  organized  the  first  County  Court.  Up- 
m  casting  lots,  Wm.  Maxwell  was  made  Commis- 
doner  for  the  term  of  one  year,  Elisha  Swan  for 
wo  years,  and  Geo.  H.  Shaw  for  three  years.  Ira 
..  Fenn  was  appointed  Clerk  pro.  tern.  The  county 
?as  laid  off  into  justices'  districts  or  precincts,  two 
:ast  and  two  west  of  the  river,  to  which  the  names 
'f  Henry,  Lafayette,  Lacon,  and  Lyons,  were  given, 
rohn  Wier  was  appointed  School  Commissioner,  and 
•fr.  Shaw  authorized  to  demand  and  receive  a  third 
*For  a  list  of  officer*  of  Marshall  countr,  gee  AppendiXa 
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of  the  internal   improvement  funds    paid   into   tlie 
treasury  of  Putnam  county,  to  wliich  Marshall  was 
entitled  under  the  act  for  its  creation.     Several   en- 
deavors were  made  afterwards,  through  various  agen- 
cies, to  get  a  proportion  of  the  fund,  but  without 
success,  for  reasons  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  't 
The   first  Circuit  Court  began   on    Tuesday,  the 
23d  of  April,  and  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
in  Lacon,  a  building  now  occupied  for  a  carpenters' 
shop..    Hon.  Thomas  Ford  sat  as  Judge,  and  J.   M. 
Shannon  was  appointed  Clerk.     The  Grand  Jurors 
were  Ira   F.  Lowry,   foreman,   Lewis   Barney,  Joel 
Corbell,  Jeremiah   Cooper,   Allen  N.  Ford,  Charles 
Rice,  Wm.  Gray,  Enoch  Sawyer,  Zorah   D.  Stewart 
Elijah   Freeman,  jr.,  Nathan    Owen,   George   Scott 
Samuel  Howe,  Robert  Bennington,  John  Bird,  An- 
drew Jackson,  Henry  Snyder,  and   Allen  Hunter.- 
The  Jury  had  no  criminal  business  brought  before 
them,  and  were  discharged  on  the  day  of  iheir  organ- 
ization.    There  was  no  Petit  Jury,  and  but  littk^ 
business,  at  this  term  of  Court. 

A  movement  toward  the  building  of  a  Court-h©us( 
was  made  in  June,  1839,  and  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners instructed  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost  o; 
materials  for  its  coiistruction.  Proposals  for  puttim 
up  such  public  building  were  soon  after  advertiset 
for  ;  and  in.  December  a  contract  was  concluded  witl 
Whito  &  Shepherd,  of  Tremont.  for  the  erection  off 
■  ■■■-  <..i  :     '■■■■'■  V  '^'.,  <n9i(tta  l<i  i\iii  *  r. 
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Court-house  forty  feet  wide  and   fifty-five  feet  long, 
with  superstructure   of  brick  and  underpinning  of 
Btone.     It  was  built  the  following  year,  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000,  and  stood  until   the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of 
January,  1853,  when  it  was  burned  to  the  ground 
through  a  defect  in  one  of  the  chimneys.     All  the 
records,  books,  papers,  and- furniture,  with  a  portion 
}f  the  structure,  were  saved  ;  and,  -as  an  insurance  of 
55,000  had  been  efi"ected  upon  the  building,  the  pro- 
;ess  af  re-construction  was  commenced  without  de- 
ay.     The  present  handsome  edifice  was  built  by  two 
Peoria  firms,  for  $7,300. 

The  destruction  of  the  Court-house  incited  the  cit- 
zens  of  a  portion  of  the  county  to  attempt  the  remo- 
-al  of  the  county  seat,  or  the  formation  of  a  new 
ounty  west  of  the  river,  of  which  Henry  should  be 
he  seat  of  justice.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  a  Com- 
aittee  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  Legisla- 
ure,  and  to  procure  subscriptions  for  a  Court-house 
fi  Henry,  should  the  county  seat  be  removed  thither. 
Jut  the  prompt  rebuilding  of  the  Court-house,  and 
he  discovery  of  an  article  in  the  State  Constitution 
rohibiting  the  division  of  any  county  so  that  the 
oundary  of  the  new  county  passes  within  ten  miles 
f  the  county  seat  already  existing,  prevented  the 
rosecution  of  their  purposes. 

■  The  first  jail  was  erected  in  1844.     It  was  a  square 
guiding  of  hewn  timber,  two   stories  in  height.     It 
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appeared  to  be  strongly  constructed,  but  proved  Inse' 
cure,  many  prisoners  escaping  from  it.     In  1857  i 
gave  place  to  a  new  and  much  larger  prison,  built  oi; 
brick  and  stone,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000.  - 1 

At  the  November  election  in  18-19,  the  system  o:i 
township  organization  was  adopted.     The  township), 
were  set  oflP  the  next  February  by  the  County  Com  ! 
missioners,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  citizen:  | 
from  different  parts  of  the  county ;  and  were  organ  i 
ized  in  xlpril.     The  original  township  lines,  according 
to  the  surveys,   were  retained  throughout,  and  th 
townships  named  respectively  Evans,  Roberts,  Hope 
well,  Lacon,  Richland,  Belle  Plaine,  Henry,   White 
field,  Fairfield,  and  Steuben.     Fairfield  has  been  sine 
changed  to  La  Prairie  ;   and   Bennington  and  Sara 
toga  have  been  organized  in   townships   where  thei 
population  was  too  limited  to  justify  organization. 

Some  excitement  was  created  in  1855  by  the  al 
sconding  of  the  School  Commissioner,  Lucius  Loring 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  school  fund.  His  sure 
ties  were  held  for  it,  however,  and  the  county  wa 
not  largely  the  loser.      .  :    ■. 

Only  the  leading  events  in  th<3  history  of  Marsha 
as  a  county  organization  have  been  outlined  in  th: 
chapter.  Other  facts  in  the  history  of  its  people  an 
early  settlement  will  be  relat<3d  under  another  title. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   TOWNS   OF   PUTNAM   COUNTY. 

The  first  habitation  for  civilized  man  in  the  neigh- 
btDrhood  of  Hennepin,  or  anywhere  in  Putnam  Co., 
was  erected  at  a  very  early  day— probably  before 
1825 —by  Gordon  S.  Hubbard,  a  trader  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  American  Fur  Company,  which  at  that 
time  had  trading  posts  among  the  Indians  in  many 
parts  of  the  Western  country.  His  rude  log  cabin 
stood  on  the  river  bank  near  the  head  of  the  island, 
some  two  miles  above  Hennepin.  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
not  a  permanent  resident  there,  his  business  requir- 
ing him  to  travel  frequently  from  point  to  point ;  and 
it  was  soon  afterwards  occupied  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Ptobinson,  also  an  Indian  trader,  with  a  native 
wife  and  half-breed  children.  In  1829,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hartzell,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  German  descent,  who 
bad  been  trading  up  and  down  the  river  for  aoverj^I 
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seasons,  built  anotlier  log  cabin  near  the  bank  within 

a  little  distance  and  north  of  Hennepin,  and  resided 

there  for  several  years.     In  a  year  or  two  a  house 

was   built  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  him  by 

Thomas  Gallaher,  Sr. ;  and  a  mile  east  of  him  was  the 

residence  of  Nathan  Skeel,  another  early  settler. — 

Wm.   H.  Ham,  George   Ish,  George  B.  Willis,  and 

one  or  two  others,  were  also  residing  in  the  vicinity 

when  Putnam  county  was  organized. 

The  steps  which  led  to  the  selection  of  the  present 

site  of  Hennepin  for  the  county  scat  have  already 

been  mentioned.     It  was  surveyed  by  order  of  the 

County  Commissioners  in   August  and   September, 

1831,  by  Ira  Ladd,  Sr.,  on  Congress  land.     Twelve 

blocks  only  were  laid  off  at  :first,  but  eight  additional 

blocks  on  the  south  side  were  shortly  after  ordered 

surveyed.^^     Sales  of  lots  took  place   the  same  year, 

the  County  Clerk  being  instructed  to   advertise  them 

in  the  newspapers  of  Springfield,  G-alena,  and  Terre- 

Haute,  Ind.,  and  also  by  handbills,  if  expedient.     A 

considerable   number   were   sold,    at  prices  varying 

from   811.68    to   $87.86    each.     Reservations    were 

made  for  a  "Centre  Square"  and  "Court  Square." 

^Additions  have  been  made  to  Hennepin  as  follows  :  16  blocks 
Jan.  1st,  l-;'.4,  by  the  County  (jo-minissioners ;  Ware's  addition, 
by  Ralph  Ware, "May  2d,  Ib-UG,  with  u  reservation  of  "  Hanover 
Square"  for  school  or  church  purposes;  one  16tb  May,  1SS6,  by 
Wm.  M.  Stewart  r.nd  Joel  Hargrove;  Dnrleys'  addition.  May  17, 
1836,  by  Jamos  Dui'lcy  and  Williamson  Duvley,  (vacated  July 
17,  18-41, 1 ;  i-^outhern  addition,  a  large  one,  May  21,  1836.  by  B. 
M  Hayes,  G.  T.  Gorham,  Jaraes  DaviP5.  Jolin  Ware,  and  Lewis 
t)ur]cv,  I  vacated  in  part  l5*-17-S,>;  Western  addition,  a  small  oue, 
IjyTbos.  Gallali'.r,  Jr.,  uad  Elixa  badd.  Not.  SO.  lSo7. 
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In  July,  1831,  Messsrs.  J.  &  W.  Durley  came  to 
Hennepin  from  St.  Louis  with  a  small  stock  of  goods, 
and  built  the  first  house  upon  the  town  site,  which 
they  moved  into  the  following  winter/;^  Several 
houses,  most  of  them  log  cabins,  werejput  up  during 
that  year  and  the  next,  including  the  block -house  on 
the  east  side  of  Front  street,  erected  during  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  which  stood  for  nearly  ten  years 
after.  By  the  close  of  1838  the  place  contained 
eleven  families,  and  about  as  many  houses.  Inclu- 
ded in  the  population  were  more  than  forty  single 
■men — bachelors  and  widowers.  Several  small  stores 
were  kept  there  by  J.  &  \¥.  Durley,  Thos.  Ilartzeil, 
Gardner  T.  Gorliam,  and  others ;  and  taverns  by 
Rosswell  Blanchard  and  Josiah  Seybold.f 

Hennepin  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Putnam 
county  rangers  during  the  Black  Hawk  war,  where 
they  met  for  enlistment  and  discharge  ;  and  was  once 
appointed  by  Gov.  Beynolds  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  a  portion  of  the  Illinois  volunteers.  Such  inci- 
dents of  its  history  as  relate  to  this  period  will  be 
found  under  a  preceding  head. 

The  town  progressed  slowly,  as  the  surrounding 

*Hennepin  Herald  for  June  14th,  1?45. 

tThe  rates  for  tavern-keepers  in  Putnam  county,  established 
about  this  time  by  tlie  County  Court,  were  as  follows:  Horse, 
one  night,  25  cents;  same,  one  feed,  12}.^ ;  same,  twenty  four 
hours'  keeping,  37)^.  Man,  one  meal,  18%' ;  same,  one  night's 
lodging,  6^.  Whiskey,  one  gill,  &}£,  one  half  pint,  V2)4<  o"^ 
pint,  \b%.  Brandy,  rum,  wine,  and  gin,  one  gill,  I'ly^^  one  half 
pint,  25,  one  pint,  60.  Thess  rates  were  raised  a  little,  and  tU9 
price  of  liquors  left  unprovided  for,  in  1835. 
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country  filled  up  wltli  settlerB.  In  1836  its  popula- 
tion numbered  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1837,  the  town  was  incor- 
porated under  the  general  act,  twenty-six  voting  in 
favor  of  incorporation,  and  three  against  it.  Jos.  J. 
Holt  was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ;  Hugh  N.  Schooler,  Clerk. 

Hennepin  participated  to  some  extent  in  the  spec- 
ulating mania  of  1836-7.  A  number  of  additions  to 
the  town  were  laid  ofi",  and  a  "  Bridge  Company"  was 
formed,  which  was  incorporated  March  2d,  1837, 
being  "  authorized  and  empowered  to  erect  a  bridge 
over  the  Illinois  river,  at  Hennepin,  which  shall  be 
of  sufiicient  elevation  to  freely  admit  the  passage 
of  steamboats  and  other  vessels  navigating  said  river 
at  any  stage  of  water."     This  project  totally  failed. 

In  May,  1837,  the  "  Hennepin  Journal,"  the  first 
newspaper  in  Putnam  county,  made  its  appearance. 
It  subsisted  until  December  of  the  following  year, 
when  its  valedictory  was  made.  About  this  time  the 
first  number  of  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  "Genius 
of  Universal  Emancij^ation,"  an  abolition  sheet  which 
had  been  published  in  several  States,  was  printed  in 
Hennepin.  Owing  to  certain  threatening  indications, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  issue  no  more  numbers 
there  ;  and  it  was  thenceforth  printed  in  Lowell,  La 
Salle  Co.  Several  papers  have  since  been  published 
in  Hennepin,  but  generally  for  limited  periods.  The 
©ne  now  existiuG^  is  the  •■Putnam  Co.  Standard."      i| 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

COUNTRY    SETTLEMENTS    IN    PUTNAM. 

Union  Grove. — This  settlement  lies  in  the  great 
bend  of  the  Illinois  river  near  Hennepin,  having 
on  one  side  the  belt  of  timber  which  skirts  the  stream, 
and  toward  the  east  extending  out  upon  the  great 
prairie  which  stretches  almost  uninterruptedly  to 
the  Wabash.  In  the  north-eastern  part  the  village 
of  Granville  is  situated,  and  Florid  in  the  south- 
western. The  country  comprised  by  it  is  among  the 
most  fertile  and  beautifully  diversified  in  the  State, 
and  landed  property  commands  superior  prices. 

This  region  was  settled  in  1829-30,  and  increased 
more  rapidly  in  population  than  any  other  part  of 
Putnam  county.  The  early  settlers  were  plain,  intel- 
ligent farmers  and  mechanics,  for  the  most  part  emi- 
grants from  Ohio,  with  some  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England.     Among  them  were  Jas.  G.  Punlavy, 
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Smiley  and  Nelson  Shepherd,  the  Willises,  Thomas 
Gallaher,  Sr.,  AYm.  M.  and  James  G.  Stewart,  James 
A.,  Joseph,  Hugh,  and  John  E.  Warnock,  George 
Ish,  John  L.  Ramsey,  Sam'l  D.  Laughlin,  and  John 
P.  Blake.  The  first  church  erected  in  Putnam  Co. 
was  put  up  in  the  Grove  in  1830  —  a  little,  rude  log 
building  in  the  wilderness,  whither  the  pioneers  and 
their  families  for  many  miles  around  repaired  for  the 
worship  of  God.  Here,  in  the  season  of  Indian  diffi- 
culties, there  was  an  appearance  of  the  warlike  min- 
gled with  the  devotional,  as  many  settlers  carried 
their  guns  to  meeting,  to  guard  against  surprise  from 
the  savage  foe.  A  strong  religious  sentiment  perva- 
ded the  entire  community  ;  and  the  settlement  was 
named  Union  Grove,  in  token  of  the  peace  and  har- 
mony which  reigned  there,  and  which  it  was  hoped 
would  abide  forever  within  its  borders.  The  first 
school  in  Putnam  was  taught  near  the  Grove  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Ramsey,  in  the  summer  of  1830  ;  and  another 
in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  by  John  P.  Blake, 
who  received  $10  per  month,  and  "boarded  round." 
The  log  church  was  replaced  in  1837-8  by  a  large 
brick  building — an  unusually  good  one  for  that  early 
time,  in  a  country  settlement.  It  is  occupied  by  the 
Presbyterians,  who  formed  the  original  church. 

In  1838,  the  settlement  comprised  about  sixty  fam- 
ilies.* It  is  now  among  the  most  densely  populated 
sections  of  the  State. 


Ox  Bow  Prairie. — This  prairie  takes  its  name 
from  the  semi-elliptical  shape  given  it  by  the  winding 
of  the  creeks  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  consequent  en- 
croachment of  forest  upon  the  prairie.  The  beauty 
and  fertility  of  this  region  attracted  settlers  at  an 
early  date,  many  arriving  before  1830,  after  which  it 
filled  up  with  considerable  rapidity.  In  1834  it  was 
referred  to  as  already  "overspread  with  fine  farms.''* 
The  village  of  Caledonia  and  the  quondam  town  of 
Putnam  were  laid  off  upon  it  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards ;  and  Magnolia  is  but  a  little  distance  from  the 
settlement,  which  is  now  a  dense  one. 

The  principal  early  settlers  were  Asahel  Hannum, 
Jeremiah  Strawn,  David  Boyle,  Daniel  Gunn,  Isaac 
and  Geo.  Hilderbrand,  Lemuel  Gaylord,  the  Glens, 
and  others.  The  first  post-office  in  the  county  was 
established  here,  which  was  kept  at  Mr.  Boyle's  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  1831.  A  school  was  also  kepf 
the  previous  winter,  by  Geo.  H.  Shaw.  '^"^ 

One  of  the  most  daring  of  the  many  robberies  com- 
mitted by  the  notorious  "banditti  of  the  prairies  "  in 
1844-5,  occurred  on  this  prairie  during  the  night  of 
June  9th,  1845,  at  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Strawn. — 
From  its  circumstances,  and  the  evil  fame  and  tragic 
fate  of  some  of  the  participants,  it  has  achieved  un- 
wonted celebrity,  and  calls  for  lengthened  notice. 

"The  thieves  that  were  to   attack   Mr.  Strawn's. 
house,  and  had  their  plans  all  laid  for  that  purpose^ 

*i*eek'8  Gazetteer  of  Illiaois,  (1st  ed.,)  303,-  2d 
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vcere  a  little   disconcertc<l  by  a  man   Damcd  Brieves 
being  arrested  and  i^ent   to  the   penitentiary.     This 
Bridges  wag  the  captain  of  the  band  that  was  to  com- 
mit the  deed,  and  to  prepare  the  way  one  of  the  num- 
])er  must  fii-st  go  and  view  the  house,  as  they  never 
ventured  until   they  knew  what  they  had  got  to  en- 
counter.    Accordingly   in  December,  1844,  a  stran- 
ger, peddling  oilcloths,  called  at  Strawn's  and  traded 
with  the  women,  but  as  Strawn  came  in  to  dinner  at 
one  do.or  the  man  left  at  the  other,  so  that  he  did  not 
see  him.     This   ma?>,   as  afterw-*.yds    appeared,  was 
Birch,  one  of  the  robbers,     E-nt  on   account  of  the 
arrest  of  Bridges  the  project  was  postponed,  but  not 
abandoned.     In   the  spring    of   1845    another   man 
called  there,  selling  types  and  ink.  and  instructing  the 
girls  how   to  use  them  ;   he  too  left  without   Strawn 
having  seen  him.     This   was   Fox,  another   of  the 
robbers.     On  the  Sunday  evening   previous   to  the 
robbery,  another  of  the  gang,  named  Long,  called  on 
Strawn  and   requested   the   privilege   of  staying  all 
night.     Strawn,  with   his  usual   hospitality,  granted 
his  request.     He  was  riding  a  very  good  horse,  and,. 
although  dressed  well,  he  wore  a  pair  of  light  pumps 
on  his  feet.     He  said  that  he  came  from  the  south 
part  of  the  State,  and  was  in  search  of  a  farm  which 
he  wished  to  purchase  for  his  father,  and  that  Ja- 
cob  Strawn,   of  Jacksonville,  recommended  him   to 
come  to   this  county  or  La  Salle.     His  father  was 
not  in  very   good  health,  and  wished  to  buy  a  small 
farm  in  a  neighborhood  where  they  could  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  meeting,  as  they  were  all   religious. — 
He  empU^yed  his  time  whilst  there  mostly  in  reading 
the  Bible,  and  in   answer   to  a  question   from   Mrs. 
Strawn,  said  that  he  was  a  Presbyterian.     He  staid 
liintil   after  breakfatit.    and   then   concluded  that  L«- 
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would  pro  to  La  8alle  county,  and  call  and  see  Strawrr 
on  his  return,  if  he  did  not  get  a  farm  to  suit. 

"They  intended  to  visit  him  the  next  night ;  hut 
when  Long,  the  man  that  had  been  there,  got  to  their 
headquarters  at  Peru,  he  found  a  man  there  from 
Chicago,  from  whom  they  had  r.tolen  a  horse  ;  it  was- 
necessary  then  for  them  to  flee,  and  they  went  across 
the  country  nearly  to  Quincy,  then  came  east  arad 
crossed  the  Illinois  river  near  Beardstown,  and  up 
almost  to  Laeon,  where  they  had  a  private  stable  un- 
der ground.  There  they  left  their  horses  and  came 
up  and  recpnnoitered,  went  back,  got  their  horses, 
crossed  the  river,  and  came  up  on  the  west  side  about 
opposite  of  Strawn's  house,  about  three  miles  distant. 
The  gang  then  (consisting  of  Robert  Birch  as  C<ip* 
tain,  John  Long,  Fox,  and  Luther)  crossed  the  river 
in  a  skiff,  having  secreted  their  horses  in  the  thick 
brush,  and  on  their  way  to  Strawn's  stopped  and  got 
supper  with  Jos.  Regenold,  a  German.  They  had 
plenty  of  whisk}^,  and  left  there  before  nfght,  and 
went  south. 

"Mr.  Strawn  that  night  went  to  bed,  and  left  the 
window  near  the  door  of  their  room  raised  about  an 
inch.  About  one  o'clock  Mrs,  S.  said  to  her  hus- 
band, "  There  is  som.ebody  getting  into  the  house," 
but  before  he  could  get  up  the  door  was  opened,  a 
light  struck,  and  a  man  stood  over  him  with  an  axe 
in  his  hand,  and  ordered  him  to  lie  still  at  the  peril 
of  his  life.  Birch  and  Fox  stood  to  keep  guard  in- 
side of  the  house,  and  told  Mr.  S.  that  there  were 
twenty  men  outside,  when  in  reality  there  was  only 
Lnther.  Long  commenced  to  search  the  house  for 
money.  They  found  the  trunk  containing  his  papers 
and  money  under  the  bed  of  the  girls.  They  hauled 
it  into  the  room  where  Mr.  S.  was,  and  proposed  to 
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take  it  out  doors  ;  but  Mr.  S.  told  them  that  he  wish- 
ed they  would  not  destroy  his  papers,  and  that  was 
all  the  money  he  had  in  the  house.  They  scattered 
the  papers  about  the  floor,  and  took  something  over 
a  hundred  dollars  in  change,  and  a  hundred  dollars 
in  canal  scrip.  Long  then  inquired  if  anybody  slept 
in  the  other  part  of  the  house,  it  being  the  room  he 
slept  in  the  Sunday  night  previous.  He  was  told 
that  a  Mr.  Burr,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  there. 
He  went  into  the  room,  and  in  doing  so  awakened 
him.  He  told  him  to  lie  still  or  he  would  make 
him,  all  the  time  using  such  horrid  oaths  that  it  was 
enough  to  make  a  man  shudder.  Fox  hallooed  to 
him  to  ''kill  him,  as  he  was  a  minister  and  would  go 
to  heaven.''  They  got  what  little  rEoney  the  preacher 
had  and  his  watch,  and  were  continuing  their  search 
when  the  man  outside  came  in  and  told  Birch   that 

some  one  had  got  out  of  the  house  and  ran  awav. 

Birch  then  asked  Mr.  S.  if  he  intended  to  follow  him, 
saying  he  had  better  be  in  h — 1  than  to  do  so.  They 
then  left,  and  carried  oif  much  less  than  they  expec- 
ted to  have  got ;  for  a  Mr.  Schooler,  r^i'om  Ohio,  had 
been  there,  and  had  considerable  money,  but  had  left 
a  day  or  two  before.  Birch  told  Strawn  just  the 
amount  that  Schooler  had  that  they  intended  to  get. 
"Mr.  S.  soon  set  himself  to.  work  to  ferret  out  the 
robbers.  After  hunting  some  time,  he  visited  the 
jail  in  Rock  Island.  As  he  went  in,  Birch,  who  was 
confined  there  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Col.  Dav- 
enport, knew  him,  and  called  him  by  name.  He  also 
recognized  him  as  the  man  that  was  a  little  too  nio-h 
him  one   night  in  the  June   before,  holdinir  an   ax 


axe 


over  his  head.     Birch  then  told   the  whole   tran.sac 

tion,  and  said  that  a  certain  ]Mr.  L.,  in  Peru,  was  at 

the  head   of  it  all,. and   planned  it  all  for   them.-— 
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Strain  returned,  got  a  warrant,  and  the  Sheriff  went 
to  Peru  and  arrested  Zimri  Lewis.  The  Grand  Jury 
found  a  bill  against  him,  and  he  took  a  change  of 
venue.  Birch  was  taken  back  to  Knoxville,  his  trial 
having  been  changed  to  Knox  county.  Lewis  gave' 
bail  to  appear  at  Court  at  Ottawa.  In  the  meantime 
Col.  Davenport  had  been  murdered,  and  Long,  one 
of  the  robbers,  had  been  hung.  Fox,  after  having 
been  arrested,  effected  his  escape.  Luther  died  in 
Indiana.  As  the  main  testimony  against  Lewis  was 
Birch,  it  was  necessary,  if  possible,  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner.  A  man  committed  an  offence  in  Knox  Co., 
go  as  to  get  confined  in  the  same  jail  with  Birch. — 
Another  went  to  Knoxville  and  took  a  school,  and 
got  board  with  the  jailor.  He  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  jailor,  and  under  pretence  of 
sympathy  for  the  prisoners,  he  was  allowed  to  visit 
them  in  jail ;  and  as  the  man  confined  with  Birch  was 
sick,  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  cell  in  the 
day  time.  By  this  means  they  succeeded  in  digging 
under  the  stone,  and  then  digging  up  on  the  other 
side,  until  they  came  to  frozen  ground.  One  night 
the  school-teacher  was  missing,  but  nothing  was 
thought  of  it  until  the  next  morning.  When  the 
jailor  visited  the  jail,  the  prisoners  were  gone,  and 
he  found  a  piece  of  writing  informing  him  that  he 
need  have  no  fears  for  his  horse,  as  it  would  be  re- 
turned to  him,  which  was  accordingly  done.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  frozen  ground  had'been  bored  away 
with  augers.  Neither  Birch  nor  any  of  his  friends 
at  Knoxvire  have  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try since.  It  is  believed  that  Birch  was  thrown  into 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  drowned.  As  there  waa 
now  bui  very  liUlc  cvidcnr-c  ag;iinst  Lewis,  the  indict- 
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nient  was  qua.slied.  Thus  ended  owe  of  the  most 
exciting  scenes  ever  en,acted  in  the  county/  ^'■ 

Snagiiwine. — ^This  settlement  comprises  all  that 
part  of  the  county  west  of  the  Illinois  river.  The 
township  contains  much  timber  and  bottom  land, 
and  hence  is  less  thickly  populated  than  any  other 
in  Putnam.  There  is  a  considerable  settlement, 
however,  in  the  rich,  fertile  country  at  the  head  of 
Henry  Prairie,  where  there  is  a  railroad  station,  and 
a  beixinnino;  for  a  town  has  been  made.  The  Peoria 
and  Bureau  Yaliey  Eailroad  (which  is  a  branch 
of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Ftoad)  passes  through 
this  township,  being  the  only  railway  touching  Put- 
nam county.  An  Indian  village  formerly  stood  in 
the  valley  a  mile  above  the  station,  where  lived  Se- 
xiach-e-wane,  an  Indian  chief  of  some  local  renown, 
who  has  given  his  name  to  the  town.'}* 

Snachwine  had  scarcely  an  inhabitant  before  1835, 
jind  its  history  is  comparatively  uneventful.  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  created  in  October,  1853, 
by  the  base  murder  of  John  3IcKee,  of  Henry,  by 
one  Wm.  Williams,  in  the  woods  near  the  residence 
of  S.  C.  Bacon,  Esq.  The  murder  was  accomplished 
by  cutting  the  throat  of  McKee;  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  committed  purely  for  gain. 

"^This  intorcstinrr  statcraeat  was  taken  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
8traun  bylvcv.  Jehu  P.  llayc.s,  of  Lleniiepiu,  uud  cuntributjd  to 
the  ileuiiepin  Tribune  for  ►Sept.  isth,  \s:>(i.  It  i>conseqnentlv  a 
more  reliable  account  than  tliat  given  in  the  "  Banditti  of  the 
I'lairicii,"  (p.  4-l-'»,)  which  dilfers  from  it  in  several  particulars. 

1l;"or  a  fuiliier  uotiec  of  3:j-Qacli-c'.vauf,  ice  jj.p[>eudii. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    TOWNS    OF    MARSHALL    COUNTY. 

Lacon  is  the  oldest  town  in  Putnam,  Marsliall, 
Bureau,  or  Stark  counties,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Northern  Illinois.  The  site  was  selected  early  in 
1831,  by  Gen.  Jonathan  Babb  and  Maj.  Henry  Fil- 
er, of  Somerset,  Ohio,  wha  left  a  sum  of  money  with 
Col.  Strawn,  a  farmer  residing  in  the  vicinity,  to  en- 
ter the  fractional  tract  of  land  "adjoining  what  is 
known  as  Strawn; s  Landing,"  at  the  next  Grovern- 
ment  land  sales  in  Springfield.  It  was  purchased  in 
July,  and  a  small  town  (130  lots)  laid  off  upon  it  the 
6th  of  August,  1831,  to  which  the  name  Columbia 
was  given.  The  town  remained  unoccupied,  except 
when  the  rangers  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  met  upon 
its  site  to  be  enlisted  or  afterwards  to  perform  guard 
duty,  until  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  when  a  small 
frame  house  Avas  put  up   by  Henry   K.  Casscll,   but 
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not  made  ready  for  occupancy.  In  the  spring  of 
1833  another  building  was  erected  by  Elisha  Swan, 
a  young  trailer  who  had  been  selling  goods  for  several 
months  at  the  bluff  back  of  the  town.  He  removed 
to  Columbia  the  same  season,  with  his  family,  and 
opened  a  small  store.  They  were  the  first  white 
inhabitants  of  Lacon.  The  Indians  had  not  vet  alto- 
gether  fled  the  country ;  and  parties  of  them  fre- 
quently came  to  trjide  with  31r.  Swan.  Thaddeus 
W.  Barney,  from  Western  New  York,  arrived  the 
following  year,  and  built  a  two-story  log  cabin  on 
Main  street,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  for  hotel 
purposes.  His  family  becoming  sick,  he  left  for  St. 
Louis  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  —  taking  passage, 
for  lack  of  better  facilities,  in  a  large  canoe.  Mr. 
Cassell  had  meanwhile  removed  to  his  house  in  Co- 
lumbia. George  Snyder  and  fiimily  arrived  from 
Ohio  the  same  autumn  ;  also  Je?se  C.  Smith  and  Jos. 
H.  Johnson,  who  obtained  a  donation  of  lots  from 
Col.  Strawn,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large 
steam  flouring-mill.  In  1835,  Gen.  Babb,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  town,  with  a  number  of  others, 
settled  in  the  place,  which  probably  contained  fifty 
persons  by  the  opening  of  1836.  That  was  the  prin- 
cipal year  of  colonization.  A  considerable  colony, 
including  Ira  I.  Fenn,  Esq.,  (who  had  purchased  an 
undivided  half  of  the  town  site,)  Wm.  and  Norman 
Fenn,  Wm.  Fisher,   Sam'l   Howe,  Sr.,    Sam'l  Howe, 
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Jr.,  Chas.   Barrows,    Hartley  Malone,  Wm.  C.  and 
Dr.  Robert  Boal,  D.  AY.  Barney,  and  others,  emigra- 
ted from    Hamilton,   Dayton,  and   Oxford,  Ohio,  to 
make  their  homes    in    Columbia.     An   addition  of 
nearly  one  hundred  was  made  to  the  population  this 
year.     The  construction  of  a  steam  saw-mill  was  set 
about,  which  was  ready  for  operation  the  same  sea- 
son ;   and    other  public   im2)rovements  were  begun. 
A  Temperance  Society  was  formed  July  28th,  1836, 
and  a  Presbyterian   Church   organized  soon  after. — 
A  post-office  was  also  established  this  year  ;  but  the 
existence  of  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
State  occasioned  much  annoyance  in  the  reception  of 
mail  matter  ;  and  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was   ob- 
tained Jan.  19th,  1837,  changing  the  name  Columbia 
to  Laoon.     At  the  sanle  session,  charters  of  incor- 
poration were  obtained  for  the  "  Lacon  Manufactu- 
ring Company"   and  the  "Lacon  Academy"  —  two 
projects  which  were  never  carried  out.      This  year 
the  town  became  incorporated  under  the  general  act, 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  1 ;  which  gave  place  to  an  organ- 
ization  under  a  special    charter  granted    Dec.  10th, 
1839.*     A  school  house  was  also  built,  which  was 
sometimes    known   as    "the   Academy;"   and  work 
was    vigorously  prosecuted   upon   a   causeway   and 
steamboat  landing  in  front  of  the   town..    A   press 

*An  error  occurred  in  an  act  passed  in  1841.  defining  the  lim- 
its of  the  Lacon  corporation,  which  located  the  town  near  the 
Mississippi  river  —  in  range  three  west  of  the  PorutH  principal 
meridian,  iujiteni  of  th«  third,  which  is  tli«  propsr  miniber. 
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And  some  printing  materials  were  brought  on  for  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  to  be  called  '-The  Lacon 
Agriculturist;"  but  they  were  found  unfit  for  the 
purpose ;  and  negotiations  were  opened  with  Allen 
N.  Ford,  who  was  then  publishing  a  paper  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  inducied  to  link  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  rising  place  ;  and  the  first  number 
of  "The  Lacon  Herald"  made  its  appearance  under 
his  auspices  in  December,  1837.  Its  title  was  after- 
wards changed  to  "The  Hlinois  G-azette;"  and  it  is 
still  issued  under  that  name  by  the  same  editor. 

A  large  addition,  much  greater  than  the  original 
site,  was  made  to  the  town  July  3d,  1837,  by  Jona- 
than Babb,  Wm.  Fenn,  Wm.  Fisher,  Sam'l  Howe, 
Jos.  Woodruff,  Wm.  M.  Halstead,  Ptichard  T.  Haines, 
Elisha  Swan,  Norman  Conde,  and  Ira  I.  Fenn.-J^ 

There  was  little  increase  in  Lacon  during  1838, 
which  was  a  period  of  general  depression  in  the  West. 
An  unusually  interesting  revival  of  religion  was  ex- 
perienced during  the  winter  of  1837-8,  described  by 
the  pastor,  a  man  of  long  experience  in  the  ministry, 
as  "the  most  glorious  he  ever  witnessed."  A  Meth- 
odist congregation  had  been  collected  at  an  early  day, 

*Thc'  following  additions,  besides  that  noticed,  have  been  made 
to  the  town  ot  Lacun  :  By  W.  tl.  Etuer  and  Wm.  C.  Boil,  June 
30th,  1837  ;  Lemuel  H.  Ball,  i^cyt.  1st,  1849  ;  Levi  Wilcox,  May 
ad,  18oU;  Jesse  C.  Smith,  June  12th,  1850;  C.  S.  Edwards  and 
Lemuel  liussell,  fur  the  estate  of  James  H.  Jjong,  October,  ISoii  ; 
John  F.  Devore  and  N.  G.  Ilenthoru,  July  'J7th,  1852;  heirs  of  [.. 
"Wiltiwx,  Auj^.  7th,  ISoG;  Silas  Ramsey,  July  or  Aug.,  i8-jti ;  S.  L. 
I'lcmiug,  Juu.  7lh,  IbOt.  i  Wm.  k\uu,  Jan.  iilh,  la**. 
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and  had  ciyoyed  regular  preachiug  for  several  years. 
A  frame  building  was  dedicated  in  1838  for  their 
'use  as  a  house  of  worship.  The  leading  citizens  of 
Lacon  took  an  active  part  in  the  movements  which 
ied  to  the  formation  of  Marshall  county  ;  and,  after 
its  establishment,  secured  the  location  of  the  county 
seat  at  that  point.  In  1839  building  was  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  and  receded  from  Main  and  Water 
streets  to  those  farther  east.  A  number  of  substan- 
tial houses  were  erected,  the  population  of  the  town 
having  increased  in  proportion.  Some  attention  was 
paid  to  literature,  and  a  Library  Association  was 
organized  in  February,  which  collected  a  considera- 
ble number  of  volumes,  and  flourished  for  a  time. 

The  annals  of  Lacon  from  1810  to  ISjO  .  present 
little  that  is  interesting.  The  town  made  progress 
gradually,  and  a  heavy  trade  was  conducted  with  ilm 
•surrounding  country.  Several  public  buildings  were 
erected  —  the  Court-house  in  1840,  a  county  jail  in 
1844,  a  spacious  Presbyterian  church  in  1849,  and  a 
new  school  house.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1842,  Ex- 
President  Van  Buren  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  place, 
while  on  his  Western  tour. 

Since  1850  Lacon  has  attained  ifcs  erreatest  o;rowth. 
In  1852,  projects  were  mooted  for  plank  roads  to 
the  Central  Railroad,  and  to  Toulon,  via  Wyoming. 
A  charter  was  obtained  for  the  latter,  and  books 
opened  for  sub;*cription ;  but  neither  road  was  ever 
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constructed.  A  much  greater  enterprise  was  set  on 
foot  soon  after,  cliiefiy  by  citizens  of  Lacon,  having 
"for  its  object  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Fort 
,  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  Council  ^Bluffs,  Iowa,  crossing  the 
•  Illinois  river  at  Laeon.  A  charter  for  the  "  Western 
Airline  Eailroad  Company  "  was  procured  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  ;  numerous  meetings 
were  held,  and  public  opinion  thoroughly  aroused 
upon  the  subject;  a  proposition  to  subscribe  $100,- 
000  in  county  bonds  to  its  capital  stock  was  carried 
in  April,  1853,  by  a  large  majority;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  the  citizens  of  Lacon  voted  to  subscribe 
$50,000  in  city  bonds.  The  work  went  forward,  and 
a  large  amount  of  grading  has  been  done  at  various 
places  along  the  line  ;  but  no  part  of  it  is  yet  in  ope- 
ration. Lacon  was  also  named  as  a  point  in  the 
charter  for  the  Illinois  Eiver  Railroad,  before  noticed. 
In  January",  1853,  the  Court-house  was  burned 
down,  which  was  quickly  replaced  by  a  new  and  supe- 
rior structure.  In  1854:,  the  town  received  a  city 
charter,  and  organized  under  it,  electing  William 
Fisher  Mayor,  M.  M.  Sloan,  L.  V.  Blackmon,  Wm. 
F.  Palmer,  and  Jacob  C.  Garrigus,  Aldermen,  and 
Henry  Miller  City  Marshal.  A  large  brick  school 
house  has  since  been  erected  for  a  graded  school,  and 
other  public  improvements  made.  At  present  Lacon 
numbers  nearly  2,000  inhabitants,  and  with  the  pros- 
pective completion  of  her  ritilroad  will  become  a 
uon^^ideiablt*  citv. 
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Henry. — The  site  of  Henry  was  ••claimed"  in 
1831,  by  Erastus  Wright  and  Wm.  Porter,  of  Spring- 
field, who  procured  a  license  for  a  ferry  across  the 
river  at  this  point.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  a  conflict- 
ing claim  was  made  by  Elislia  vSwan  and  A.  N.  Dem- 
ing.  Maj.  Elias  Thompson  had  just  settled  in  the 
vicinity,  and  built  a  house  a  little  distance  ab6ve  the 
present  town,  where  a  few  remnants  of  the  foundation 
may  still  be  seen.  The  ojjposing  claimants  compro- 
mised their  difiiculties  by  agreeing  to  lay  oflf  a  town 
site,  and  own  it  jointly.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
surveyor  commenced  operations,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  tract  claimed  was  on  the  sixteenth,  section, 
which  could  be  appropriated  only  to  scliool  purpo- 
ses ;  and  the  promising  speculation  was  crushed  in 
the  bud.  Mr.  Swan  had  prej^ared  the  frame  of  a  store 
building,  and  brought  it  to  the  site  ;  but,  upon  learn- 
ing that  the  proposed  project  was  impracticable,  he 
removed  it  down  the  river  to  Columbia.  .r  y&d  I' 

The  same  year  the  few  inhabitants  of  that  region 
set  the  plan  of  a  town  again  on  foot,  attention  hav- 
ing been  called  to  it  by  the  enterprise  of  the  previous 
claimants.  By  stretching  the  limits  of  the  township,, 
somewhat,  the  necessary  number  of  signatures  was  .- 
obtained  to  a  petition  which  went  to  the  School  Com- 
missioner of  Putnam  county  on  the  7th  of  December, 
requesting  him  to  sell  the  school  section.  The 
petition  was  accompanied  by  a  certificate  setting  forth 
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tliat  the  number  of  wliite  male  inhabitants  in  the 

township  was  above  fifty,  and  that  the  voters  did  not 

exceed  fifteen  in   number.     The   whole  section  was 

laid  ofi"  into  town  lots  and  out-lots   April  22d,  1834, 

by  Chas.  Nock,  Elias  Thompson,  and   Reuben  Con- 

versCj  Trustees  of  school  lands  for  the  township.     Idm 

their  report  of  the  transaction  they  say  : 

"Lots  from  No.  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  inclusive,  with  the  streets  and  allevs  within  and 
thereto  appertaining,  and  the  public  grounds  on  said 
map  designated,  we  propose  as  a  town,  by  the  name 
of  Henry,  in  memory  of  the  late  General  James  D. 
Henry,  deceased,  who  gallantly  led  the  Illinois  vol-  >, 
unteers  to  victory  over  the  hostile  Sac  and  Fox  Indi-;^ 
ans,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  ard  thirty-two, 
and  who  lately  died  of  disease  caused  by  that  ardu- 
ous service.  "->    /■■  n  .;    --^-i^'r    \i^>^'\iVim<\  '^a 

A  p^^bIic  pale  of  lots  was  held  a  week  afler  the  snr- 
vejj  in  Hennepin,  and  was  conducted  by   Nathaniel 
Chamberlin,  School  Commissioner  of  the  county. — 
They  were  mostly  bought  up  by  settlers  in  the  neigh- ' 
borhood  of  Henry,  and  other  citizens  of  Putnam,  there 
being  little  competition  from  speculators  ;  and   were 
sold  at  very  low  prices,  the   out-lots  going  at  Gov-'^ 
ernment  price,  $1.25  per  acre,  and  the  in-lots  gene-'^ 
rally  at  %\  each.     When  the  mania  for  real   estate' 
speculation  appeared,  this  property   became  a  lively -* 
article  of  trade,  and  was  dealt  in  largely  by  specula-^ 
tors.     Very  many  of  the  lots  wore  bought  by  Eas-^*^ 

...  '  ^  ^ 

^DuDQ  at  the  sugijcstioii  of  Iluopcr  W'arrcr,,  Esc^. 
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tern  capitalists  through  their  agents,  which  retarded 
not  a  little  the  growth  of  the  place.  When  the  bub- 
ble burst,  however,  they  paid  no  further  attention  to 
them,  and  large  part  of  them  were  sold  for  taxes.* 

A  small  cabin  had  been  built  on  the  town  site  be- 
fore 1832,  by  one  Hart,  which  was  soon  after  deser- 
ted, and  was  not  standing  when  Henry  was  laid  off. 
At  that  time  there  were  two  loo;  houses  in  the  town, 
and  Maj.  Thompson  was  residing  above.  There  was 
no  further  improvement  until  1837,  when  the  old 
"  Henry  House"  was  put  up  by  Thompson.  In  the 
fall  of  1839,  the  first  store  (in  a  small  way)  was 
opened  by  Joseph  Bradley,  alias  Burr,  who  built  a 
warehouse  on  the  river  bank,  and  was  the  first  Post-*! 
master.  Two  j^ears  subsequent,  Mr.  Hooper  Warren 
moved  upon  the  site,  when  only  three  families  were 
residing  there.  A  blacksmith's  shop  had  been  set  in 
operation.  Thos.  Gallaher,  Jr.,  succeeded  Bradley 
in  the  same  line  of  trade  soon  after  ;  and  in  1844  he 
was  bought  out  by  Benj.  Lombard,  who  brought  in 
a  large  stock  of  goods,  as  also  Messrs.  Cheever  & 
Herndon,  who  arrived  about  the  same  time. 

From  this  period  dates  the  substantial  progress  of 

^Additions  hare  been  made  to  Henry  as  follows  :  Jcardaa's,  on 
the  north-east,  jS'or.  r2th,  IS'O  ;  Lombard's  first,  o^»  the  north- 
west, Nov.  7th,  ISSn  ;  Lombard's  second,  on  the  sontLi-'west,  24th 
June,  1852;  Hoyt  brothers',  south  of  .Jordan's,  Sept.  ICth,  18o3  ; 
Davis',  north  of  Lombard's  first,  April  2Sth,  iSal;  Tozior's,  May 
2d,  1854;  Heacock's.  north  of  Hoyt  brothers'.  May  HHh,  1854*; 
Green's,  May  18th,  1854;  Warren's",  ^L\v  2yth,  ]854;  E.  Iloyt's, 
Jan.  10th.  1855;  Lombard's  Railroad  Addition,  Fc-b.  10th,  18''5  ; 
CovcIJ's.  Jun,  'j'lth,  It'.r.G  ;  Holmes'.  July  1st,  lb5tj. 
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the  place.  In  1846,  it  contained  about  30  inhabi- 
tants ;  in  the  summer  of  1848,  it  had  a  population  of 
71  (twenty-four  families) ;  in  1850,  401 ;  fall  of  1851, 
789  ;  Jan.  1st,  1853,  1,009  ;  same  date,  1854,  1,301; 
Jan.,  1855,  1,591  ;  Dec.,  1855,  1,523;  June  1,  1857, 
1,673.     Its  present  population  is  about  1,800. 

The  citizens  of  Henry  have  always  been  character- 
ized by  public  spirit  and  a  high  regard  for  local  inter- 
ests. The  first  school  house  was  put  up  in  1846,  and 
the  present  edifice  in  1854,  under  the  first  city  admin- 
istration. The  first  church  (Protestant  Methodist) 
was  built  in  1848 ;  a  number  of  others  have  been 
erected  at  various  intervals  since.  A  female  semi- 
nary was  established  in  the  immediate  vicinity  during 
1849,  by  llev.  H.  (}.  Pendleton,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Feb.  16th,  1855,  and  re-constructed  soon  after, 
of  brick,  on  an  enlarged  scale.  In  1854,  the  North 
Illinois  Univeislty  was  instituted  in  Henry,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  denomina- 
tion, for  which  a  charter  was  obtained  the  next  win- 
ter, and  a  handsome  building  erected.  The  "  Mar- 
shall County  Courier  "  (now  Henry  Courier)  began 
its  publication  Dec.  23d,  1852.  During  the  follow- 
ing season,  an  active  warfare  was  waged  through  its 
columns,  and  otherwise  by  the  people  of  Henry,  upon 
the  proposition  to  subscribe  $100,000  of  county 
bonds  to  the  stock  of  the  Western  Airline  Railroad  ; 
and  the    township  voted  with  perfect  unanimity  in 
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opposition  to  it.  The  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley 
Railroad,  built  in  185-4,  which  passes  through  the 
city,  met  with  an  equally  active  support  the  same 
year ;  and  a  large  individual  subscription  was  made 
to  its  stock.  An  extensive  fire  occurred  in  Henry 
March  31st,  1853,  which  destroyed  six  buildings  on 
one  of  the  most  valuable  business  blocks,  causing  a 
loss  of  $12,000  to  $15,000.  They  were  soon  rebuilt. 
'*4i  Henry  had  been  incorporated  as  a  town  under  the 
general  incorporation  act ;  and  at  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  for  185-4,  a  special  charter  was  granted, 
giving  it  the  privileges  of  a  city,  which  was  accepted 
by  a  vote  of  79  to  4.  The  first  officers  under  the 
city  organization  were  Sam'l  J.  McFadden,  Mayor  ; 
James  Wescott,  Police  Justice  ;  Aldermen,  1st  ward, 
John  A.  Warren,  Geo.  L.  Hoyt ;  Aldermen,  2d 
ward,  Wm.  B.  Smith,  Alex.  Kissinger. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  place  of  permanent  loca- 
tion of  the  Fair  grounds  of  the  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics' Institute  of  Marshall  county  was  awarded 
to  Henry,  its  citizens  having  subscribed  $2,600.  and 
those  of  Lacon  $2,100.  An  embankment  is  now  be- 
ing built  across  the  river  bottom  opposite  the  town, 
at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars,  in  order  to 
facilitate  travel  thither ;  and  a  bridge  is  in  contem- 
plation, for  which  a  company  has  been  formed,  and 
a  charter  obtained.  A  heavy  trade  is  carried  on  in 
grain  and  other  articles  of  barter. 
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Wenona  was  laid  oft*  on  the  15tk  of  May,  1855, 
by  tho  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  on  one 
of  tlie  alternate  sections  granted  by  Congress  for  the 
construction  of  the  Road.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  railway  track,  20  miles  below  La  Salle,  and  about 
the  same  distance  nearly  due  east  of  Lacon,  near  the 
county  line.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  sta- 
tions between  Bloomington  and  La  Salle. 

When  the  surveyors,  ^in  1851-2,  went  over  the 
great  prairies  with  compass  and  chain,  to  mark  the 
route  of  the  Central  Railroad,  the  region  of  Wenoua 
was  uninhabited  for  a  number  of  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion. The  first  house,  a  mere  shanty  ^for  the  track- 
men, was  put  up  on  the  site  in  1852 ;  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  road  fro^ii  La  Salle  to  that  point  in 
the  next  year,  the  passenger  station  and  freight  house 
were  erected,  and  a  good-sized  dwelling  also  built  for 
G.  W.  G-oodell,  the  Station  Agent  and  first  Post- 
master, the  Post-office  being  established  this  year. 
In  June,  1854,  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
ized—  the  first  in  Wenona.  During  the  winter  of 
that  year,  Wm.  Brown  brought  a  stock  of  goods  to 
the  place,  and  had  a  building  opened  for  their  sale. 
"When  the  town  was  laid  off,  it  contained  nine  dwel- 
lings and  about  fifty  inhabitants,  besides  a  floating 
population  of  at  least  thirty.  Its  progress  during  the 
next  few  years  was  not  marked  ;  but  since  1858  it  has 
grown  rnpidly,  and  i??  now  a   thrifty  village  of  sevo- 
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ral  hundred  iiiliabitants,  with  two  hotels,  a  number 
of  stores,  and  other  branches  of  business  in  propor- 
tion. A  great  amount  of  grain  is  annually  shipped 
at  this  point,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  surrounding  country,  which  has  become 
thickly  settled.  The  town  was  incorporated  March 
5th,  1859,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  3  ;  and  Solomon  Wise, 
George  Brockway,  John  B.  Newburn,  F.  H.  Bond, 
and  Emanuel  Weltz,  were  elected  Trustees. 

Movements  were  early  made  in  Wenona  toward  the 
founding  of  a  seminary,  which  were  consummated  in 
1857,  and  a  building  erected  soon  after.  The  insti- 
tution is  a  promising  one,  and  is  on  a  very  liberal 
basis,  its  laws  providing  that  it  '•  shall  be  forever 
free  from  sectarian  control."    r '^jUtv  i 

New  Rutland  is  situated  five  miles  below  We- 
nona, the  original  town-site  being  wholly  in  La  Salle 
county,  but  the  addition  of  ten  blocks,  made  by  Wm. 
G.  Burns  Oct.  20th,  1856,  is  chiefly  in  Marshall.  This 
town  is  the  offshoot  of  an  emigration  movement  star- 
ted-by  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rutland,  Vermont,  in  February,  1855.  A  company 
was  formed  in  March,  styled  '•  The  Vermont  Emi- 
grant Association,"  organized  "for  the  purpose  of 
settling  a  section  of  country  in  the  West,  where  so- 
cial, religious,  and  civil  privileges  may  be  enjoyed." 
Dr.  II.  D.  Allen  was  elected  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  Wm.  W.  Ingraham,  Vico  President ;   Dr.  0. 
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Cook,  Secretary  ;  J.  B,  Kirkaldie,  Treasurer ;  anJ  a 
Board  of  thirteen  Directors  was  chosen.  In  May  a 
Locating  Committee,  who  had  been  appointed  ''to 
proceed  to  the  West,  to  select  a  site  for  a  village  in 
the  midst  of  Grovernment  lands,  where  each  member 
may  obtain  a  quarter  section  or  more  of  land  at  the 
minimum  price,"  came  out  and  visited  Iowa  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  named  in  their  instructions.  They 
were  unable  to  find  a  situation  answering  all  the 
conditions  of  the  company  ;  but  finally  determined  to 
report  in  favor  of  the  present  location  on  the  line  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Association  in  July ;  and  the  land  was  purchased 
accordingly,  under  their  direction.  Twenty-two 
thousand  acres,  lying  in  Marshall,  La  Salle,  and  Liv- 
ingston counties,  were  bought  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  of  speculators  who  had  recently  purchased 
it  from  the  Government.  Provision  had  been  made 
for  the  laying  off  of  some  central  part  of  the  tract  se- 
cured into  building  lots,  of  which- the  holder  of  each 
share  of  stock  was  entitled  to  one,  with  the  privilege 
of  selecting  IGO  acres  of  farming  land  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  was  surveyed  in  November,  1855,  and 
named  from  the  New  England  home  of  the  emigrants. 
Two  houses  were  built  during  the  winter  of  that  year, 
and  a  large  hotel  commenced  the  following  summer. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  colony  arrived  on  the 
ground  in  1856-7,  and  a  large  amount   of  building 

I 
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was  done.  A  school  house  was  built  in  1857  ;  a 
Congregational  Church  founded  Feb.  15th,  1858, 
with  twenty-six  members;  and  a  Baptist  Church 
organized  Jan.  15th,  1859.  A  movement  has  been 
made  for  a  Public  Library,  which  will  probably  be 
successful.  About  half  the  colony  (which  originally 
numbered  120  persons,  or  thereabouts,  most  of  them 
heads  of  families,)  have  arrived  and  settled  ;  and  a 
number  of  the  remainder  are  expected  to  come,  as 
80on  as  the  depression  of  the  times  is  removed.  The 
community  comprises  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
population,  who  will  eventually  build  up  an  impor- 
tant town  at  New  Rutland. 

•  Washburn. — This  town  lies  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  county,  twelve  miles  from  Lacon,  being  in 
Woodford  county,  with  the  exception  of  two  addi- 
tions made  by  the  original  proprietor  March  7th, 
1856,  and  July  22d,  1857.  It  is  in  the  Half  Moon 
Prairie  —  an  old-settled  region,  where  Rob't  Barnes, 
Esq..  was  the  first  to  drive  the  stakes  of  civilization. 
He  came  in  1830,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
The  settlement,  however,  had  not  so  increased  as  to 
make  the  founding  of  a  town  advisable,  until  the  fall 
of  1853,  when  twenty  acres  were  laid  off  into  lots  by 
Hiram  Echols,  with  a  reservation  of  half  an  acre  for 
religious  purposes,  on  which  a  Baptist  church  was 
built  in  1854.  The  place  was  at  first  named  Union- 
town  ;  afterwards  Mantua,  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
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durlnp:  tlic  session  of  1850-7  ;  and  at  the  subsequent 
session  the  name  was  changed  to  Washburn,  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  a  post-office  removed  thither 
from  a  neitrhboring  farm-house. 
0  The  first  house  on  the  site  was  a  small  log  cabin, 
owned  by  T.  W.  Smith,  put  up  there  shortly  after 
the  town  was  laid  oif.  A  number  of  buildings,  inclu- 
ding the  church,  were  erected  in  1854  ;  a  commodi- 
ous edifice  for  a  graded  school  was  built  in  1857  ;  and 
there  has  been  some  increase  during  every  year.  At 
present  the  town  contains  about  two  hundred  inhab- 
itants, and  has  two  stores,  one  drug-store,  several 
shops,  and  other  branches  of  business. 

Sparland. — This  is  the  town  laid  down  upon  the 
published  map  of  Marshall  county  as  "West  Lacon," 
being  the  cluster  of  buildings  about  the  Lacon  sta- 
tion on  the  Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley  Railroad,  one 
mile  west  of  the  county  seat.  The  first  settler  upon 
its  site  was  Franklin  W.  Graves,  from  Indiana,  a  man 
of  large  intelligence  and  generous  hospitality,  who 
settled  in  1830.  and  perished  miserably  sixteen  years 
afterwards,  amid  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
while  emigrating'  to  California.  His  farm  was  occu- 
pied  in  1846  by  Goo.  Spar,  from  whom  the  town 
takes  its  name.  It  was  laid  off  June  13th,  1855,  by 
the  numerous  heirs  of  Mr.  Spar,  and  consists  of  two 
ranges  of  blocks  under  the  bluff  west  of  the  railroad, 
running  pardlcl  with  the  track.     Th^  railway  station 
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was  erected  the  same  year,  and  a  warelioii.«e  about 
that  time  ;  a  school  house  was  put  up  the  next  year, 
and  a  Methodist  Church  organized  in  1857.  Spar- 
Land  has  become  a  thriving  little  village,  and  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on  at  this  point. 

Pattonseurg  receives  its  name  from  Nathan  Pat- 
ton,  who  came  to  the  neighborhood  in  1836.  Seve- 
ral settlers,  including  Col.  R.  F.  Bell,  Jas.  Martin, 
the  Benningtons,  and  others,  had^previously  located 
in  that  region,  some  arriving  as  early  as  1832.  The 
village  is  situated  in  Belle  Plaine  township,  six  miles 
east  of  Washburn,  and  is  a  single  short  row  of  lots 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  which  is  here  called 
Broad  street.  It  was  laid  out  March  13th,  1856,  by 
"  Father  Patton."  It  contains  about  a  dozen  hou- 
ses, with  a  post-office,  store,  the  usual  shops  of  a 
country  settlement,  and  a  population  of  30  to  40. 

Webster. — This,  as  also  each  place  noticed  below, 
is  one  of  the  defunct  towns  whose  annals  belon'^  to 
the  disastrous  period  of  1836-7.  It  occupied  a  fine 
position  on  the  river  bank  nearly  two  miles  above 
Henry,  where  there  is  a  superior  steamboat  landing, 
accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  fractional 
quarter  section  was  laid  off  here  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1837,  by  Robert  Latta,*  Alvin  Daseomb,  Walton 
Plato,  and  Major  P.  McAUaster,  Webster  being  thus 
'•  ushered  into  existence  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the 

^Col.  Latta  (lied  in  "Webster  Sept.  'Jod.  I'SoT,  "  much  lameulcd 
by  all  \^  hu  kuciv  biai,"  a^s  his  obituary  tslutca. 
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County  Surveyor  and  his  co-workers."*  Many  lots 
were  sold  at  liigli  prices,  for  that  early  day ;  and  im- 
provement went  forward  rapidly.  By  the  early  part 
of  August  a  steam  saw  and  grist-mill  was  in  progress, 
with  an  engine  already  on  the  spot ;  several  dwellings 
had  been  put  up,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  others  were 
under  conti-act.  In  the  autumn  it  contained  about 
thirty  houses  and  a  population  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred. The  place  had  grown  into  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage while  its  sister  town,  Henry,  had  scarce  a  house 
upon  its  site.  No  branches  of  business  were  carried 
on,  however,  except  by  a  blacksmith  and  Josiah  E. 
Hayes,  who  kept  a  small  grocery  store. 
V,  On  the  22d  of  June,  1837,  Webster  was  honored 
with  a  visit  from  its  great  namesake,  the  "godlike 
Daniel,"  who,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
was  then  passing  up  the  river  on  the  steamboat 
Frontier,  escorted  by  the  Wave.  He  stepped  ashore 
at  this  landing,  and  conversed  freely  with  the  few 
inhabitants  who  had  thus  soon  settled  upon  the  site. 
Upon  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  rising  town,  he 
stated  that  he  thought  it  "  a  very  handsome  place 
for  afarnij''  but  was  quite  reserved  in  his  commen- 
dations of  it  as  a  town.  The  steamers  remained  at 
this  place  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 

Webster  was  a  short-lived  town.     The  summer  and 
autumn  of  1838  proved  su-kl}^ ;  it  was  alleged  that  the 
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proprietors  did  not  fulfil  tlieir  engagements  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  began  to  desert  it  rapidly.  The  last  one 
left  in  18J:2  ;  the  mill  never  got  into  operation ;  the 
houses  were  gradually  removed  or  destroyed;  and 
it  ceased  to  be  considered  a  town-site  after  18^13, 
when  it  was  probably  vacatedZ-i^  A  few  scattered 
foundations,  and  some  shallow  cavities  in  the  soil,  are 
all  that  remain  to  mark  where  it  stood.  j 

Lyons  was  the  name  of  a  town  laid  out  on  a  beau- 
tiful and  commanding  prairie  site,  ten  miles  east  of 
Lacon,  by  a  company  of  about  eighty  persons,  formed 
iff  New  York  city,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
onization, but  really,  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  for 
speculation.  It  was  named  from  Hezekiah  Lyons, 
of  New  York,  who  came  out  in  183G,  with  Josiah 
L.  James  and  John  H.  Harris,  entered  forty-six 
sections  of  land  for  the  company,  and  had  a  quarter 
section  surveyed  and  divided  into  building  lots. — 
Each  member  of  the  company  who  owned  a  section 
of  the  company's  property  became  entitled  to  six- 
teen lots  in  the  town,  and  those  who  owned  less 
were  entitled  to  lots  in  proportion.  There  was  a 
division  sale,  .  for  preference  of  location  upon  the 
site,  among    the  company  in    New   York  city ;    but 

*The  readers  of  this  work  must  not  suppose  that  only  those 
"paper  towns"  were  vacated  which  are  so  mentioned.  In  1841, 
a  law  was  passed  which  enabled  the  proprietors  ef  towns,  parts 
of  towns,  or  additions,  to  vacate  them  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Legislature.  A  number  of  town-sites  noticed  in  the  text 
may  have  been  vacated  in  tiiis  manner,  which  fact  has  thus  e«- 
pape4  the  knowltjdge  of  the  author. 
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there  was  no  public  f<ale  upon  the  premises.  Mr. 
Harris  also  contracted  for  tlie  erection  of  a  building 
in  the  town,  as  a  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  of  the  colony  as  might  arrive.  It  was  put  up, 
but  remained  almost  unoccupied  until  1838,  when 
"VVm.  B.  Green  took  up  his  residence  in  it,  where  he 
has  since  lived,  the  town  site  being  now  covered  by 
his  fields.  A  very  few  of  the  company  came  to  the 
place,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  settling  ;  but 
after  the  crash  of  1837.  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  by  the  ov»-ners  to  their  town  property  ;  and  Ly- 
ons died  an  easy  death.  The  only  house  ever  built 
upon  it  is  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Green.  Some  of  the 
company,  however,  have  held  their  lands  in  the  vicin- 
ity to  this  tiiac,  though  the  association  is  dissolved. 

DoRCiiESTEii  was  a  '-paper  town"  laid  off  July 
25th,  1836,  by  Stephen  F.  Gale  and  Robert  Kerr 
Richards,  on  a  tract  of  ground  surrounded  by  a 
slough,  immediately  below  Henry.  Richards  resided 
in  Chicago,  and  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  towns, 
owning  interests  in  a  large  number  of  sites  in  Mich- 
igan, Illinois,  Wiscouwsin,  and  elsewhere.  He  seems 
to  have  set  a  high  value  upon  Dorchester,  for  half 
of  it  was  transferred  by  him  to  Gale  for  $40,000. — 
In  this  estimate  he  differed  from  the  public,  who 
never  built  upon  the  site ;  and  the  town  proved  "  of 
large  promise,  and  very  small  performance." 

Bristol  concir4ed  of  two  range.'  of  lots  along  the 
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river  bank  a  mile  above  Lacon,  laid  off  by  James 
Orr  on  the  Gth  of  May,  1838.  One  lot  in  Bristol  — 
no  doubt  a  first-rate  business  corner  —  was  sold  in 
June,  1838,  fgr  $18.  The  town  was  vacated  Feb. 
3d,  1840,  by  Legislative  enactment. 

Auburn,  "loveliest  of  tbe  plain,''*  situated  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  present  village  of  Washburn, 
was  called  into  being  Sept.  12th,  1836,  by  William 
Maxwell.  History  is  silent  concerning  its  rise  and 
decadence  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  vacated  by  the 
Legislature  Feb.  2Tth,  1841,  is  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance. A  certain  highway  running  in  that  direc- 
tion still  honors  it  by  the  title  "  Auburn  road." 

Centreville  is  the  name  of  a  bad  speculation  in 
the  shape  of  a  town,  laid  off  in  January,  1853,  on  a 
school  section  twelve  miles  west  of  Henry,  near  the 
centre  of  Saratoga  Township,  by  Ira  Torrey,  Samuel 
Divilbiss,  and  George  Scholes.  As  yet  it  has  few 
(if  any)  other  than  quadrupedal  inhabitants.  r 

Troy  City,  a  good-sized  town-plat,  was  staked 
out  Sept.  13th,  1836,  by  Sanford  Klock.  It  was  sit- 
uated eight  miles  west  of  Lacon,  and  has  existed 
only  in  name  since  its  founding. 

Chambersburg  was  located  seven  miles  west  of 
Lacon,  and  two  miles  north-east  of  Troy  City.  It 
was  surveyed  Aug.  15th,  1836,  for  John  T.  Shep- 
herd, and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
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COUNTRY    SETTLEMENTS    IN    MARSHALL. 

Round  Prairie  forms  a  part  of  one  of  the  grand 
prairies,  which  here  extends  in  towards  the  river, 
east  of  Lacon,  until  it  meets  the  forest  which  crowns 
the  bluff  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Illinois.  A 
semi -circular  shape  is  given  to  this  tract  by  the  river 
woods  on  the  west,  the  Sandy  Creek  timber  on  the 
north,  and  the  Crow  Creek  timber  on  the  south. — 
The  prairie  is  about  six  miles  broad,  in  its  greatest 
width,  and  about  four  miles  between  the  points  of 
the  crescent.  The  first  settler  upon  it  was  Col.  John 
Strawn,  of  Ohio,  who  is,  with  one  exception,  the  old- 
est settler  in  Marshall  county.  He  came  to  the 
Round  Prairie  in  the  fall  of  1827,  on  a  prospecting 
tour,  and  made  an  extensive  claim  on  the  western 
side,  three  to  four  miles  from  Lacon.  In  September 
of  the  followinsr  vear.   he  removed  thither  with  his 
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family,  and  made  a  settlement.  Here  he  remained, 
the  single  white  resident  of  the  prairie,  with  only  the 
Indians  of  the  forest  for  neighbors,  until  the  early 
part  of  1830,  when  Robert  Bird,  Sr.,and  Hoei  Doddy, 
arrived  and  settled  farther  to  the  east.  James  Dever 
settled  on  the  southern  part  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  where  a  fort  stood  during  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  Several  others,  with  the  customary  dread  of 
the  open  prairie  manifested  by  early  settlers,  made 
claims  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  by  1834  it 
had  become  almost  completely  skirted  with  farms, 
while  a  very  few  had  ventured  out  toward  the  centre 
of  the  prairie.  At  that  date  there  was  no  legal  road 
across  it,  except  the  old  State  highway  on  the  east- 
ern border,  which  ran  from  Springfield  to  Ottawa, 
and  a  wagon-track  to  Lacon.  The  settlers  relied 
mainly  upon  Hennepin  for  mail  matter  and  trade. 
Grain  was  generally  hauled  to  Chicago  with  four- 
horse  and  ox  teams,  a  week  bcino-  consumed  in  the 
journey.  The  settlement  of  the  prairie  has  steadily 
progressed,  and  it  is  entirely  overspread  with  culti- 
vated farms.  The  township  to  which  great  part  of 
it  belongs  is  called  Richland,  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  which  is  very  fertile, 
%ii  In  1852,  a  spacious  church  was  built  near  the  ce. 
tre  of  the  prairie,  by  the  Methodist  denominatiofc 
which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Phelps'  Chape], 
in  honor  of  an  eminent  "Methodi.^t.  Elder. 
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SiiAw's  Point  is  one  of  the  horns  of  the  crescent 
forming  the  Kound  Prairie,  nine  miles  eastofLacon. 
A  considerable  settlement  has  grown  up  in  the  vicin- 
ity, which  takes  its  name  from  this  point  of  timber. 
The  first  to  settle  here  was  George  II.  Shaw,  who 
had  been  teachino;  school  ou  the  Ox  Bow  Prairie  in 
1830,  and  who  removed  to  his  present  location  the 
bucceedinff  vear.  Diirins;  the  Black  Hawk  war,  him- 
self  and  one  or  two  of  his  neighbors  sent  their  fami- 
lies to  Tazewell  county  for  protection,  until  a  picket 
was  erected  near,  when  shelter  was  sought  there.  A 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Chas.  S.  Edwards,  who 
came  in  Feb.,  1832,  vras  next  in  the  settlement.  It 
increased  slowly  for  a  number  of  years  ;  but  since  thtj 
completion  of  the  Central  Railroad,  many  have  set- 
tled in  that  region.  A  foul  murder  was  committed 
in  a  grog-shop  near  the  Point,  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
23d,  1855,  while  both  parties  were  under  the  influence 
liquor.  It  created  a  profound  sensation.  *»^  "i^.'^r^ff 
':  Roberts'  Point  is  a  spur  of  timber  near  Sandy 
Creek,  three  miles  beyond  Shaw's.  It  is  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  county.  Jesse  Roberts  came  to 
the  Point  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  settled  there  in 
August.  There  was  then  no  settlement  south  of 
him  nearer  than  Washington,  and  very  few  north  of 
him  to  the  Illinois  river.  A  small  fort  was  built 
about  his  house  during  the  Indian  troubles.  Seve- 
ral other  settlers  came  in  1820-30,  and  the  settle- 
nicnt  ii  now  thickly  populated. 


Belle  Plaine. — That  part  of  the  cou&ty  com- 
prising Belle  Plaine  Township  and  a  largo  portion  of 
Bennington  was  early  known  by  the  former  nam(!, 
which  is  the  French  term  for  "beautiful  prairie."— 
It  lies  in  great  part  about  the  head  of  Crow  Creek, 
south-west  of  the  Bound  Prdirie,  and  is  finely  inter- 
spersed with  natural  and  cuitiyated  groves.  Settle- 
ment was  attrs.cted  here  but  little  later  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  county.  In  1831  James  Martio 
arrived  and  settled  near  the  head  of  the  Creek,  and 
about  the  same  time  one  or  two  families  nam^ed  Bird 
settled  in  the  vicinity,  and  Samuel  Hawkins  at  Ben- 
nington's Grove,  upon  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Jos. 
Bennington,  who  came  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  with 
his  brother  Robert,  followed  by  Thomas  Bennington 
the  succeeding  year.  A  number  of  settlements  were 
made  during  the  next  few  years  about  Crow  Creek, 
and  out  upon  the  prairie  ;  but  none  were  made  eas-t 
of  Bennington's  Grove  until  about  1850,  when  Solo- 
mon Williams  made  his  home  there.  Since  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Bailroad  the  country  has 
settled  up  rapidly,  and  most  of  it  is  covered  with 
farms,  which  command  high  prices.  Belle  Plaine 
post-office  was  established  here  about  1835,  the  first 
in  Marshall  county,  kept  by  Col.  B.  F.  Bell.  It  is 
now  kept  in  Pattonsburg. 

•    Half  Moon  Prairie. — This  is  located  on  tba 
eoiithem  border  of  the  connty,  extending  some  dis- 
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tance  into  "Woodford,  and  takes  the  name  Half  Moon, 
as  will  readily  be  conjectured,  from  its  shape.  Rob- 
ert Barnes,  from  Ohio,  was  the  first  settler  here,  arri- 
ving in  1830,  and  locating  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
prairie.  A  few  years  after,  one  Phillips  began  im- 
provement two  miles  below  him ;  in  1835  Rev.  H.  D. 
Palmer,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Christian  denom- 
ination, and  Wm.  Maxwell,  came  and  settled,  followed 
by  James  Ledgerwood  and  others  soon  after.  The 
village  of  Washburn  stands  upon  this  jDrairie. 

Crovt  Creek  Settlement. — This  is  situated  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  fertile  "bottom"  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  Creek,  for  four  or  five  miles,  though 
a  number  of  farmers  on  the  high  grounds  near  the 
bluffs  on  either  side  are  usually  included  within  the 
settlement.  The  pioneer  settler  was  Solomon  Sow- 
ards,  in  1830,  of  whose  numerous  descendants  many 
are  residing  there.  All  the  land  easily  accessible  to 
cultivation  is  now  taken  up  and  occupied. 

The  region  about  the  mouth  of  Crow  Creek,  on 
f)ne  or  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  identified  with 
incidents  relating  to  several  periods  of  Illinois  his- 
tory. In  September,  1681,  the  year  of  La  Salle's 
ill-starred  expedition  and  the  building  of  Fort  Creve 
Coeur  near  Peoria,  the  Chevalier  Tonti  was  recalled 
from  Buffalo  Rock,  a  few  miles  below  Ottawa,  where 
he  was  building  a  fortified  post,  by  the  news  of  mu- 
tiny in  the  fort.  La  Salle  being  absent.     Some  of  the 
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men  deserted  to  the  Indians ;  and  Tonti  concluded  to 
abandon  the  fort  with  the  rest.  Accordingly  he  em- 
barked on  the  11th  of  September,  in  a  canoe,  with 
five  Frenchmen  and  two  Jesuit  missionaries.  Fathers 
Grabricl  and  Zenoble.  They  proceeded  to  the  head 
of  Peoria  lake,  where  they  stopped  to  repair  their 
canoe  and  dry  their  furs.  "While  thus  engaged,  one 
of  the  missionaries,  Father  Gabriel,  wandered  into 
the  woods,  and  was  missing  when  the  time  for  d-spar- 
ture  arrived.  lie  was  searched  for  in  vain ;  guns 
were  fired,  and  fires  lighted  along  the  banks  ;  but 
all  without  effect.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
he  was  murdered  by  "a  band  of  savages  called  Quic- 
apous  "  (Kickapoos).  He  was  an  old  man  of  sev- 
enty years,  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  church  ;  and 
his  loss  was  much  regretted.* 

It  was  in  this  vicinity,  also,  that  Gen.  Cass  held  a 
council  with  a  great  number  of  Pottawatamie  Indians, 
in  June,  1827.  A  war  had  broken  out  between  the 
Winnebagoes  and  whites,  in  south-western  Wiscon- 
sin ;  and  it  was  feared  that  other  Indians  of  the  West 
would  join  the  hostile  tribe,  and  a  general  war  be  the 
consequence.  Gen.  Cass  went  down  the  Mississippi 
and  up  the  Illinois  river,  pacifying  the  tribes,  and 
holdino;  councils  with  them.     One  of  these  "talks" 

"History  of  Illinois,  chap.  V.,  in  the  "Western  Pioneer  for  1837. 
It  canuot'be  definitely  stated  on  which  side  of  the  rirer  this  oc- 
curred ;  but  we  have  given  the  incident  upon  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  on  the  Marshall  county  side,  and  near  Crow  Creek. 
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is  said  t-0  have  been  held  near  the  head  o:  Peoria 
lake,  and  probably  at  the  mouth  of  Crow  Creek. — 
At  this  council  the  Pottawatamiea  promicod  not  to 
assist  the  hostile  Indians. 

The  chief  incident  of  the  expedi^iion  against  the 
Indians  of  the  Illinois  river,  knov/n  as  ''  Edwards' 
.campaign,"  in  the  war  of  1812,  occurred  a  little  below 
■^e  mouth  of  the  Creek,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  —  perhaps  outside  the  limits  of  Marshall  county. 
The  expedition  was  organized  in  September,  to  make 
rcpritrals  for  the  eavnge  massacre  at  Chicago  during 
the  preceding  month.  It  was  under  the  command  of 
Gov.  Edwards,  and  numbered  .-ibout  three  huRircd 
Qnd  fifty  strong.  An  account  of  the  alTair  has  been 
preserved  by  Gov.  Reynolds,  the  •'  Old  Ftanger,"  who 
was  then  a  young  man,  member  of  a  spy  company  un- 
der Capt.  Samuel  Judy.^-  The  army  was  mustered 
j^t  Camp  Russell,  in  the  southern  part^fthe  State, 
and  marched  northward  past  the  site  of  Springfield, 
and  by  Elkheart  Gri3ve,^_ll  then  a  perfect  vriklernes^. 

^' We  next  reached  an  old  Indian  village  on  Sugar 
Creek,  where  we  saw  on  the  bark  of  the  wigwams 
much  painting,  generall}^  the  Indians  scalping  the 
whites.  We  set  it  in  flames,  and  traveled  in  the  night 
towards  Peoria.  W.e  were  afraid  that  the  Indians 
would  know  of  our  ai^tDroach  and    leave  the  viilaires. 

■^Tho  account  following  is  extr^et'xl  fror.i  Rcynold.s'  "My  Own 
Tillies,"  p.  ]o7-'il.  He  communieuted  anothor  statcinoni  to  thf* 
;editor  of  the  Wcst-ein  Annnis,  wl.ich  may  be  found  in  that  work, 
.p.  GlS-y.  ^  dotaiied  accow.it  of  the  transaction  '.viil  ;dso  appear 
in  the  forthci.niing  M'^raoir  of  Gov.   Ldwardn,   by  ];ii   tOii,  UiJij, 


We  traveled  on  towards  midnight,  and  carapcd.  We 
had  guides  alonq  v>']io  con.hicled  the  army  to  the  vil- 
lage of"  Pottawatamie  Indianr-,  known  as  the  BL-ick 
Partridge  viUage,  ?iiiiatcd  at  the  Illinois  river  blufF, 
nearly  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Peoria  Lake. 

"  We  camped  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  all  was  silent  as  a  grave-yard  —  as  we  ex- 
pected a  night  attack,  as  was  the  case  with  Harrison 
at  Tippecanoe.  Our  horses  v/ere  tied  near  the  camp, 
saddled,  and  prepared  for  action  if  needed.  We  lay 
with  our  clothes  on,  and  guns  in  our  arms. 

"A  soldier  by  the  name  of  Bradshaw  fixing  his 
gun,  it  fired.  Every  man  in  the  army  was  sure  of  a 
battle  ;  but  in  a  fev/  minutes  Gov.  Edwards  cried  out, 
*  It  v.'as  an  accident.'  #  *  * 

''  Four  men,  Carlin,  Koberts,  Davis,  and  Stephen 
Whiteside,  volunteered  to  reconnoitre  the  Indian 
town,  and  did  so  ;  but  vrere  in  great  danger  doing  it. 
They  reported  to  Governor  Edwards  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  The  next  morning,  in  a  fog,  our  com- 
pany, the  spies,  met  two  Indians,  as  we  supposed, 
and  our  captain  fired  on  them.  Many  of  us  before 
he  shot  begged  for  mercy  for  the  Indians,  as  they 
wanted  to  surrender.  But  Judy  said  anybody  will 
surrender  when  they  cannot  help  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  leave  home  to  take  prisoners.  I  saw  the  dust 
rise  off  the  Indian's  leather  shirt  when  Judy's  bullet 
entered  his  body.  Both  Indians  were  mounted  on 
good  horses.  The  vrounded  Indian  commenced  sing- 
inf  his  death-song,  and  the  blood  streaming  cut  of 
his  mouth  and  nose.  He  was  reeling,  and  a  man 
from  the  main  army,  3Ir.  Wright,  came  up  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  wounded  Indian.  The  Indian  just 
previously  had  presented  his  gun  at  some  of  us  near 
him,  but  we  diu't<^d  off  our  horses  as  quick  as  thought, 
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and  presented  the  horses  between  him  and  us,  so  he 
£;ould  not  shoot  us  ;  but  Wright  was  either  surprised 
or  something  else,  and  remained  on  his  horse.  The 
Indian,  as  (juick  as  a  steel  trap,  shot  Wright,  and  in 
;x  few  minutes  after  the  Indian  expired.  As  soon  as 
w^e  heard  the  report  of  the  Indian's  gun,  Wright  cried 
out  Avith  the  pain  of  his  wound,  which  was  in  his 
groin.  The  other  Indian,  supposed  to  be  a  warrior, 
was  a  squaw.  But  before  the  fact  w^as  known  many 
guns  were  fired  at  her.  It  is  sinscular  that  so  many 
guns  fired  at  the  squaw  missed  her  ;  but  when  the 
whites  surrounded  her,  and  knew  her  sex,  all  was 
over.  She  cried  terribly,  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  at  last  delivered  over  to  her  nation.  Many  of 
the  French  in  the  army  understood  her  language, 
and  made  her  as  happy  as  possible.         -'^         ^ 

"The  army  moved  to  the  bluff  near  the  village  of 
the  Black  Partridge,  and  near  it  was  a  muddy  creek, 
beyond  which  we  saw  some  Indians  jumping  from 
tree  to  tree,  which  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  we 
would  be  attacked  crossing  this  creek.  Our  captain 
looked  back,  and  I  saw  he  had  bullets  in  his  mouth 
ready  to  jmt  in  his  gun  to  load  it.  We  sat  light  on 
our  horses  when  we  expected  to  receive  the  Indian 
fire  every  minute  ;  but  it  all  passed  off,  much  to  our 
satisfaction,  without  our  being  fired  on. 

"  When  the  troops  came  near  the  village,  no  order 
or  restraint  could  be  observed.  All  pounced  on  the 
iovi  i\  pcU-mell,  with  shouts  'loud  and  long;'  but  just 
w^hen  we  came  in  sight  the  Indians,  men,  women,  and 
children,  retreated  from  the  villaoe  in  the  greatest 
hurry  and  speed.  Near  the  town  were  swamps, 
almost  impassable,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  horse- 
men were  mired  before  they  knew  it.  My  horse  fell 
down  in  the  mud,  and  I  went  rolling  over  his  hea4 
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into  the  swamp.     Near  me  I  saw  Governor  Edwards 
and  horse  flounder   in  a  deep   mud-holc,  both  down 
and  covered  with  black  mud.     The  vilLiGce  was  built 
here  on  account  of  the  mud  and  impassable  morasses 
for  defence.     The  Indians  saved   themselves  by  the 
swamps.     Horsemen  could  not  act,  and    the  cat-tail 
and  brush   were  so  thick  in  these  morasses  that  the 
Indians  hid   in  them,  and   it  was   dangerous   to   ap- 
proach them.     Several   parties  on  foot   trailed  after' 
the  body  of  the  Indians   two   or  three  miles  across 
this  swampy  bottom  to  the  river,  and  killed  some  of 
the  enemy  on  the  route  and  at  the  river.     A  few  of 
the  army  were   wounded,    but    none   killed.     Three 
men,  Howard,  St.  Jean,  and  Kitchen,  in  the  fury  of 
the  chase,  crossed  the   Illinois   river   in   the   Indian 
canoes,  in   the  face  of  many    Indians",  but  Were    not 
killed.      The  Indians  had  loft  their  liorses,  camp  ket- 
tles, corn,  and  everything  on  which  to  support  them- 
selves, in,  the   village,  which  were  ail  taken  away  or 
destro3^Gd.     The  horses  were  all  captured;  and  among 
them  vvere  some   American   horses  that  the  Indians 
had  stolen.     What  corn  and  other  articles  that  could 
not  be  removed  were  burnt.     A  complete  destruction 
of  the   village    was  efiected.     Some   Indian  children 
were  found  in  the  ashes,  and  saved.     A  large  Indian 
was  wounded,  and  thereby  was  unable  to  run  off  with 
the  rest.     He  was  starving,  and  ate  bread  voraciously 
when  it  was  given  him.     He  was  protected  whilst  the 
army  remained  in  the  village,  but  it  was  said  that  some 
straggler  behind  killed  him  after  the  army  left. 

'♦During  our  stay  at  the  village,  an  Indian  warrior 
deliberately  walked  dov/n  the  bluff  some  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  our  troops,  and  fired  his  gun  at 
us.  He  laughed  loud,  and  slowly  walked  off.  Some 
men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  conld  not  find  him. — 

4t: 
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This  was  an   Indian  bravado.       *       *       The  army 
started  back  the  same  day." 

Indian  kettles  and  other  articles  have  been  found 
frejuently  near  the  site  of  this  ancient  village,  and  in 
the  adjoining  marshes-. 

Hexry  Prairie. — This  is  an  elevated  river  "bot- 
tom" we?:t  of  the  Illinois,  not  subject  to  inundation, 
extending  about  nine  miles  in  length  to  the  Snach- 
wine  settlement  in  Putnam  county  on  the  north,  and 
being  three  to  four  miles  in  width  from  the  river  to 
the  bluffs.  It  would  seem  that  once  there  had  been 
an  expansion  of  the  stream  here,  forming  a  lake. 
In  the  early  day  it  was  known  as  "Crow  Prairie," 
from  the  vast  number  of  crows  frequenting  that 
region.  It  has  t^iken  its  more  recent  name  from  the 
city  located  upon  it.  The  alluvium  of  this  prairie 
is  very  rich  and  deep,  yielding  abundant  crops. 

This  part  of  3Iarshall  county  was  among  the  ear- 
liest settled.  Late  in  the  season  of  1832,  or  early  in 
the  following  year,  Maj.  Elias  Thomp.-on  put  up  a 
house  near  the  river  above  Henry,  and  Charles  Nock 
took  a  claim  on  the  prairie  some  distance  below. — 
Soon  after  them  came  the  Hart  and  Ptceves  families, 
each  quite  numerous.  Among  other  early  settlers, 
were  Ezekiel  and  Marcus  D.  Stacy,  Methem  B.  and 
AVm.  H.  Hunt,  Pveuben  Converse,  David  Thompson, 
and  Elijah  Stacy.  In  1S35,  Warford  Bonham  set- 
tled near  the  lo'.ver  end  oF^h'^  nrairio,  ^ilh  a  number 
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t)f  sons  and  sons-in-law.     Since  that  time  the  increace 
of  the  settlement  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  cf 
the  country,  and  very  few  uncultivated  spots  are  now 
left  Within  its  limits. 

In  1843,  an  I  tor  some  years  previous,  this  rs-ion 
was  harassed   by  the  fi-equent  visits  of  horse-thieves 
and    more   petty    depredators.     Suspicion  had  lono- 
rested  upon  members  of  the  Beeves  family,  who  oc^- 
cupied  a  secluded  residence  in  the  bluffs  west  of  the 
prairie.     Some  of  them  had  fled   the  country   to  es- 
cape the  clutches  of  the  law  ;  and  others  were  known 
to  be  pursuing  a  career  of  crime.      The  he  id   of  the 
f^imiiy  was  charged  with  keeping  a  rendezvous  for 
thieves  of  every  grade,  and  a  depot  for   their  stolen 
property.     His  cabins  were  unusually  well   supplied 
With  lodging  accommodations,  from  cellar  to  garret ; 
and  suspicious-looking  strangers  were  frequently  seen 
for  short  periods  about  his  premises.     These,*  with 
many  other  circumstances,  added  to  the  frequent  loss 
of  property   in  the   neighborhood,   at  length   settled 
beyond  a  doubt  the  fuct  that  the  Reeves  flmily  were 
leagued  with  the  infVimous  -banditti  of  the  prairies," 
who  for  several   years  carried   terror  to   all  parts  of 
Northern  Illinois,     Intense  indignation  was  excited 
against  them  throughout  a  wide  section  of  country, 
which  only  awaited  some  immediate  excitino-  cause  to 
culmimtte  in    violence.     This    was  found  In   June, 
J843,  in   the   oovurrfnce   of  an   unusual  number  of 

5e 
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robberies  about  Lacoii  and   Henry,  and  the   subse- 
quent escape  of  two  of  the  thieves,  named  Cameron 
RecTCS  and   John   Allison  —  by  the   connivance,    as 
was  alleged,  of  certain  Peoria  lawyers.     Intelligence 
of  an  intended  movement,  and  a  request  for  co-opera- 
tion, were  sent  in  various  directions  :  the   necessary 
councils  were  held,  and  preliminary  measures  deter- 
mined ;  and,  when  all  things  were  in  train,  a  summons 
was  sent  to  the  elder   Reeves  and  wife,  to   attend  a 
meeting  of   citizens  at  Robinson's   Grove,^  about  a 
mile  from  Reeves'  dwelling,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of 
June,  called  to  deliberate  upon  their  fate.     At  the 
appointed  hour  on  a  brilliant  forenoon  of  early  sum- 
mer, a  long  caviilcade  of  determined  men,  in  wagons 
and  on  horseback,  fully   armed,  wound  its  way  from 
the  north  toward  the  place  of  council ;   while  a  simi- 
lar procession  slowly  approached   from  the  south. — 
At  the  same  moment  the  aged  couple   summoned  to 
meet  the   excited   populace    were  observed    making 
their  way  across   the  prairie   to  the  grove,   leading  a 
little  boy,  the  youngest  of  the  family  —  all  clothed  in 
dress  of  black.     As  they  reached  the  designated  place, 
the  two   processions  came   up   and   surrounded  the 
grove,  enclosing  the  doomed  family  v\"ithin  the  circle. 
The  assembly  numbered  about   three  hundred  men, 
from  thoi  counties  of  Peoria,  Stark,  Bureau,  Putnam, 

*Since  called  Council  Grove,  in  memory  of  this  occasion.  It 
stands  on  Henry  Prairie,  throe  niiies  south-west  ol  the  city,  Riid 
baL^a  mile  wrst  of  th^j  railroad  track. 
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and  Marshall.     It  was  organized  in  an  informal  way, 
Hall  S.  Gregory  being  recognized  as  Chairman. 

"The  meeting  having  informally  organized,  Dr. 
Swanzey,  of  Bureau,  was  called.  He  responded  with 
much  warmth,  depicted  the  fears  and  injuries  to 
which  the  country  had  been  subjected  on  account  of 
Reeves,  and  ended  by  recommending  a  resort  to  vio- 
lence. Dr.  Boal,  of  Lacon,  was  then  called  up.  He 
also  spoke  under  excitement ;  but  his  sympathies  and 
views  were  not  in  unison  with  those  of  Dr.  Swanzey. 
While  he  expressed  his  belief,  in  common  with  oth- 
ers, that  lleeves  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
criminal  allegations,  he  nevertheless  contended  for 
the  claims  of  order,  law  and  humanity.  He  said  that 
if  it  were  true  that  Reeves  was  guilty  of  horse- 
stealing and  harboring  thieves,  the  greatest  punish- 
ment that  the  law  could  inflict  would  be  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  ;  and  that  to  deprive  him 
of  life  would  be  greater  than  the  crime. 

"  It  was  manifestly  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude 
to  stem  the  current  of  indignation  that  was  rolling  in 
against  Reeves.  Demonstrations  which  made  him 
tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf  were  seen  on  every  h.'aid. 
Guns  were  cocked  and  drawn ;  and  their  owners 
were  clamorous  to  have  the  cold  lead  leap  from  them 
to  its  intended  victim. 

"  After  Dr.  Boal  had  concluded,  Dr.  Temple,  of 
Chillicothe,  responded  to  a  call.  He  took  a  middle 
course,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  the  first  speakers. 
With  Dr.  Boal  he  deprecated  anything  like  a  resort 
to  violence,  and  recommended  the  observance  of 
order,  and  concluded  by  suggesting  that  a  committee 
of  twenty  men  be  appointed  to  pack  their  household 
furniture,  conduct  them  to  Henry,   and  cause  their 
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departure  on  the  first  boat  on  its  downward  passage. 

"This  suggestion  proved  acceptable  to  all  except  a 
few  violent  spirits  who  thir.^led  for  the  blood  of 
Reeves.  The  meeting  now  scattered,  and  a  commit- 
tee, in  conformity  with  their  instructions,  with  many 
others,  repaired  to  the  dwelling  of  Reeves.  The 
goods  packed,  and  the  family  and  all  in  readiness, 
Mrs.  Reeves  by  her  own  request  was  permitted  to 
return  a  moment  to  the  house,  where,  after  throwing 
from  the  fireplace  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  into 
some  straw  on  the  floor,  she  passed  around  tlie  build- 
ing, and  taking  a  stone  from  the  chimney,  drew  out 
and  put  in  her  bosom  a  small  bag.-J^  The  main  dwel- 
ling and  the  out-Kouses  were  eoon  a  smouldering  ruin. 

"At  evenino;  on  Saturdav  Reeves  and  family  were 
put  on  board  the  steamer  Dove,  at  Henry,  where, 
with  enut'ons  of  grief  and  humiliation,  they  gladly 
took  leave  of  those  from  whom  tliey  apprehended  a 
more  drendful  ftite,  to  try  their  fortunes  among  stran- 
gers. ^  Reeves  was  as  humble  as  a  whipped 
dog  —  Ills  wife  a  perfect  hurricane  of  passion.  All 
were  stricken  with  the  deepest  sorrow  —  sori'ow  that 
their  real  or  suspected  crimes  had  involved  them  in 
ruin  and  indelible  disgrace. "f 

The  famih^  never  attempted  to  return,  and  the 
gang  of  thieves  on  Henry  Prai.ie  vras  elFectually  bro- 
ken up.  Ths  coniinunity  has  since  enjoyed  compare 
ative  exemption  from  their  visitations. 

A  murder  was  coniniitfced  on  the  farm  of  George' 
Bonham,  at  the   lower  end  of  tlie  ])raivie,  during  a 

*It  slioulJ  be  renirirkod  tliat  flo  house  had  already  been  .set  OJi 
firf:  in  sorcral  i)!accj<  by  the  citizens,  luid  that  the  incc;i)dia,ry  act 
of  Mrs.  Reeves  ^x&a  commitled,  io  dA  probability^,  ia  a  spirit  of 
j«»pr«  bravndo. 

+  JiTisK'ii  iJ-xzvWy  fvr  /uve  ^-Itis,  l.s-4.3 
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sale  held  March  18th,  lSi>l,  Wm.  Organ  meeting  Lis' 
death  at  the  hands  of  James  Shinn,  being  stabbed 
to  the  heart  while  quieting  a  drunken  qiiarrs'. — 
Upon  trial  and  conviction,  Shinn  vras  ficnt  to  the 
Slate  Prison  for  four  and  a  hall  years.  This  verdict 
created  much  indignation  throughout  the  county. 

High  Prairie. — This  name  is  given  to  the  broad 
savanna  upon  the  bluifs  west  of  Henry  Prairie,  which 
extends  to  the  great  western  prairie  of  the  State, 
constituting  large  part  of  the  "  Military  Bounty  LaniJ- 
Tract."  Whitefield  and  Saratoga  Townships  are 
comprised  by  it.  A  few  settlers  located  upon  it  in 
the  early  day,  before  the  formation  of  the  county  ; 
but  it  has  filled  up  mostly  since  1846. 

CAiiPiXG  Grove  is  situated  twelve  miles  due  west 
of  Lacon,  on  the  line  of  the  American  Central  Rail- 
way, and  also  on  the  Peoria  and  G-alena  road,  the 
first  State  highway  in  Northern  Illinois.  In  early 
times,  when  there  vras  no  settler  within  many  miles, 
emigrants  were  much  accustomed  to  stop  at  the  GrovQ 
for  the  purpose  of  camping,  whence  it  took  the  name.- 
In  IS'IO,  Francis  Grady,  a  hospitable  Irishman,  built 
a  residence  near,  v>'hich  has  long  furnished  "accom- 
modation for  man  and  beast."  The  country  around  is 
still  somewhat  sparsely  settled,  but  must  eventually 
become  the  home  of  a  busy  populations  The  high 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  celebrated  as  among  the  lofti- 
est eminences  in  the  State,  from  which  viewa  nmj  be 
^It.aiuo'i  into  seven  c:)u.atieA, 
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Lawn  Ridge  is  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
of  prairie  land,  wliich  begins  in  Peoria  county  and 
stretches  up  for  several  miles  into  Marshall,  where 
it  becomes  broader,  more  level  and  lawn-like.  It  is 
in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  county,  and  most 
of  the  settlement  is  included  in  La  Prairie  Township. 
One  of  the  first  settlers,  if  not  the  first,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Wm.  Coulson,  who  located  on  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  A.  Riddle,  on  the  Peoria  and 
Galena  road,  about  1837.  In  1840,  Mr.  Richard 
Scholes  settled  three  miles  farther  north.  Since  then 
the  township  has  increased  in  population  with  vary- 
ing rapidity,  and  is  now  covered  with  an  almost  con- 
tinuous network  of  fences  and  hedges. 

Yankee  Street  is  the  title  of  a  lane  four  miles 
west  of  Lacon,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long. — 
There  are  a  number  of  dwellings  on  either  side  of  it, 
inhabited  by  people  of  New  England  or  New  York 
descent,  who  have  given  the  name  "  Yankee  Street" 
to  the  settlement.  The  first  here  was  Joel  Atwood, 
who,  with  his  sons  and  sons-in-law,  Samuel  Haynes 
and  Allen  Hunter,  settled  in  1835.  Aaron  and  Levi 
Fosdick  came  soon  after,  and  the  settlement  is  now 
numerously  populated. 


CHAPTEH  XI. 

CONCLUSION, 

After  outlining  tlie  history  of  tlie  past  in  two  of 
the  most  fertile  and  promising  counties  of  the  Prairie 
State,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  a  view  of  their  pres- 
ent development  of  population  and  resources,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  results  of  the  census  of  1860,  should 
conclude  this  work.  We  had  hoped  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  present  such  an  exhibit,  which,  it  is  confi- 
dently predicted,  will  be  one  of  which  the  citizens  of 
both  counties  may  well  be  proud.  But  the  unusual 
restrictions  which  the  Government  has  seen  proper 
to  impose  upon  the  officials  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  census  this  year,  forbidding  the  communicatioa 
of  facts  or  figures  to  the  public,  until  they  have  gone 
the  slow  round  of  the  "circumlocution  office"  at 
Washington,  have  debarred  us  from  this  privilege ; 
and  a  few  general  statements  relating  to  Putnam  and 
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Marshall  as  they  appear  in  1860  must  suffice  for  the 
purposes  of  this  publication. 

Putnam  County  has  been  largely  shorn  of  its 
former  greatness  of  territory,  having  been  reduced 
from  11,000  to  1,600  square  miles,  and  at  length,  by 
successive  abridgments,  to  about  160  square  miles, 
"which  it  now  comprises.  There  is  nearly  the  equiv- 
alent of  four  townships  of  land  east  of  the  river,  and 
one  on  the  western  side.  The  country  is  quite 
equally  divided  into  forest  and  prairie,  but  is  ail  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation —  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  is 
under  cultivation  —  save  a  few  tracts  of  river  bottom. 
The  population  numbers  about  5,650,  one  person,  a 
woman,  having  reached  the  advanced  nge  of  ninety- 
.eight.  The  inhabitants  will  compare  favorably  with 
other  communities  in  point  of  morality  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and  several  towns  and  settlements  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  pages  comprise  an  unusual  amount 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  The  Illinois  river 
passes  through  the  county,  and  is  navigable  for  sev- 
eral months  of  the  year.  The  county  is  also  inter- 
sected by  Sandy  and  Clear  Creeks,  and  other  small 
streams,  which  furnish  some  Winter  power  to  a  num- 
ber of  mills  upon  their  banks.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  runs  near  the  eastern  border ;  the  Peoria 
and  Bureau  Yalley  Road  cuts  the  western  part ;  and 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  passes  -R-ithla 
four  miles  of  HenDepln.      The  Tonicya  &  Petersburg 
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Road,  now  in  progress,  will  strike  the  countj^  on  tlie 
south-west,  making  Magnolia  a  point.  With  these 
faeilities  for  transportation  of  surplus  products,  com- 
bined with  the  rare  fei-tility  of  her  soil  and  exemp- 
tion from  public  debt,  Putnam  must  become  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  densely  populated  of  the 
Bmaller  counties  of  the  State. 

Marshall  County,  the  youngest  child  of  Put- 
nam, save  one,  is  unsurpassed  in  natuitil  resources 
and  eapabi.Uty  of  development  by  any  county  of  Nor- 
thern Illinois.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois 
river,  and  contains  n0c{"«']y  400  square  miles  —  eight 
full  and  sis  fractional  tovrn.rNp3.  Its  territory  con- 
sists chiefly  of  prairie,  with  nunl?rons  groves  and 
heavy  belts  of  timber  along  the  river  and  smaller 
streams,  of  which  a  number  flow  through  part^of  the 
countv.  The  Central  Railroad  taws  it  on  the  east, 
and  the  Peoria  <&  Bureau  Valley  Eoad  on  the  west, 
a  little  distance  from  the  river.  The  Tonica  &  Pe- 
tersburg Hoad,  it  is  expected,  will  shortly  be  comple- 
ted through  the  eastern  half,  and  the  American  Cen- 
tral Railway  (formerly  the  Yv'estcrn  Airline)  vdll 
intersect  the  entire  county  from  cast  to  west.  Large 
amounts  of  v\'ork  have  been  done  on  this  important 
link  in  a  national  chain  of  ra-ilways,  and  hopeful 
arrangements  are  on  foot  for  its  speedy  and  entire 
completion.  The  maehine-shops  of  the  Road,  by  an 
order  of  the  Directory,  are  to   be  loeat-ed   In    Lacoc  , 
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and  the  project,  if  carried  to  a  .successful  consumma- 
tion, will  add  incalculably  to  the  wealth  of  the  county. 
The  agricultural  resources  of  Marshall  ars  great, 
and  have  attracted  im mis-rants  from  all  parts   of  the 

O  i. 

country.  Comparatively  little  of  its  territory  is  left 
unoccupied ;  and  its  population  (now  numbering 
nearly  14,000)  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. — 
Inexhaustible  quantities  of  coal,  limestone,  and  good 
varieties  of  building  stone,  are  found  i»  the  river 
bluffs,  and  are  believed  to  underlie  great  part  of  the 
county.  The  depression  of  the  times  removed,  her 
resources  fully  developed  and  great  public  works 
constructed,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Marshall  will 
stand  among  the  foremost  cocinties  of  Illinois,  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  intelligence,  and  enterprise. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  PUTNAM  COUNTY, 

From  its  Organization  to  the  Present  Time.^^ 

County  Commissioners. — 1831,  Thos.  Galaher,  Geo. 
Ish,  Jolia  M.  Gay;  '32,  Win.  M.  Stewart,  J.  Strawn, 
Elias  Thompson  ;  '34,  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  Joel  Har- 
grove, Aaron  Pain  ;  '3G,  Jos.  M.  Fairfield,  Robert 
Barnes,  Cyrus  Bryant ;  '37,  Isaac  Parsons,  in  place 
of  Bryant,  resigned  ;  '38,  Isaac  Parsons,  R.  Barnes, 
Uoses  Boardman  ;  '39,  John  Robinson,  in  place  of 
Barnes,  res'd,  Townsend  G.  Fyffe,  in  place  of  Board- 
man,  res'd,  Williamson  Durley ;    '41, ;    '42,  W. 

Durley ;  '43,  Aaron  Bascom  ;  '45,  W.  Durley,  Rich- 
ard Harrison  ;  '48,  Samuel  C.  Bacon  ;  '47,  John  Ong. 

Sujjcrvisors — 1857.  J.  S.  SimjDsen,  Chairman,  T. 
G.  Fyffe,  J.  W.  Hopkins,  Jas.  R.  Talliaferro  ;  '58,  A. 
Yv^ardlaw,  Ch"n,  S.  C.  Bacon,  Isaac  Parsons,  Wm.  Al- 
len ;  '59,  A.  Wardlaw,  Ch'n,  I.  Parsons,  H.  Stickel, 
H.  M.  Schooler  ;  '60,  Joel  W.  Hopkins,  Ch'n,  Wm. 
Allen,  S.  C.  Bacon,  Henry  Mills. 

Frohafe   Just  fee. —1831, ;   '33,  J.  P.  Blake  ; 

'37,  James  J.  Holt ;  '39  to  '47,  Thomas  Atwater. 

*These  lisfs  are  not  quite  complete,  a's  will  be  observed.  If  a 
dash  does  not  intervene  between  names,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  officer  laet  naraed  lield   to  tbe  time  of  appoiatiueBt  or 
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County  Judge. —IMI,  E.  B.  Ames  j  '49,  A.  Bas- 
com;  '53,  Jo.sepli  D.  McCartv. 

Treasurer,— l^l,  Jame^  W.  Willis^^^ ;  '34,  Geo.  B. 
Willis-'^ ;  "6^.^  Amnion  JtIood^^  (also  elected  in  Aug." 
same  veiir)  :  "39,  Joseph  Catterlin;  '43,  Aaron  Bar- 
low ;  '46,  John  P.  Hayes,  to  fill  vacancy  ;  "47,  Jos. 
Catterlin  ;  '48,  Oaks  Turuer,^  to  lill  vacancy  ;  '49.  A. 
Towie;  '51, ;  '53,  J.  P.  Ilayea;  '55,  Oaks  Tur- 
ner ;  '59,  Eliaa  Wright. 

CiVc.vi'iJ  C/cr/j.—lSSl,  Hooper  Warren*;  '36,  M. 
P.  McAllaster":- ;  '38,  Oaks  Turner*;  '47,  William 
H.  Brcwn*  ;  '4S  to  '60.  George  Dent. 

Recorder.— l^2d,  Colby  P.  Stevenson*  H.  War- 
ren*; '35,  Major  P.  3IcAllaster* ;  '3^^,  O.  Turner*; 
'47,  Q-eo.  Dent ;  '48,  office  united  with  Cir.  Clerk's. 
•  County  Clerk.— 1^'Zl,  Hooper  Warren,*;  '34,  O. 
Turner*  (also  by  election  afterwards)  ;  '48,  George 
Dent :  '53,  Wm.  Eddy ;  '57,  Amos  T.  Purviance. 

>S'AcrzJ.— 1831,  Ira  Ladd  ;  '32,  B.  M.  Hayes  ;  '34, 
O.  C.  Motley  ;  '36,  James  S.  Simpson  ;  '44,  Jas.  Dur- 
ley  (died  in  oiiice  Sept.,.  '47  ;  there  being  no  Coroner 
at  that  time.  James  G.  Todd  was  appointed  Elisor)  ] 
'48,  J.  G.  Todd ;  '50,  And.  Vf  ardlaw  ;  '52,  Wm.  D. 
Wardlaw  ;  '54,  Amos  T.  Purviance ;  "56,  Jefierson 
Durley  :  '58,  John  P.  Gerborich. 

School  Commissioner. — 1831.  Nath'l  Chamberlln*; 
'37,  J.  P.  Hayes*  (also  by  election)  ;  .'47.  Hiram  P. 
Y/hite ;  '49,  Luke  S.  Kimball ;  '50,  B.  C'  Lundy,  to 
fill  vacanc}-;  '53,  C.  Cross  ;  '59,  G.  D.  Henderson. 

Survcijor. — 1831,  C.  P.  Stevenson,*  Ira  Ladd*; 
'32,  B.  M.  Hayes*  ;  '39,  T.  Atwatcr  ;  '48,  John  P. 
Blake  ;  '57,  J.^H.  Widmer  ;  '59,  J.  P.  Blake. 

Coroner. — -1831,  Aaron  Paiu  ;  '32,  John  Robinson  ; 

'3i_6, ;  '38,  E.  F.  Skinuer;   '40,  Wm.  Clingin- 

peel  ;  "42,  E.  F,  Skinner  ;   '4G,  Je-ss^   Oreu  ;  '47,   A. 
*Jippoiate<i. 
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Tov/le,  to  fill  vacancy  ;  '52,  Sam'l    Vv'iiiter  ;    '54.  Jo3, 
P.  Keiser  ;  '56, ;  '58,  Hiram  P.  Wliito. 


OFFICEIIS  OF  MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

Counii/  Commissioners. — Feb.,  1839.  Geo.  II.  Sha.u', 
Eiisha  Swan,  Wm.  Maxwell;  Ayg.,  '39,  Warf.  Boa- 
ham;  '49,  n.  F.  Beil  ;  '41,  0.  S.  Ldwards ;  '42,  Eliaa 
Thoiii23Son;  '43,  Vvm.  Maxwell;  '44,  C.  S.  Edwards ^ 
'45,  U.  S.  Woodward;  '4(3,  Lewis  Black;  '47,  David 
Myers;  '48,  John  W.  Bettis ;  '49,  Jesse  B.  Bane. 

/Supervisors. — 1850,  Tlieo.  Perry,  Ileiary  Suyder, 
J.  B.  Vv'hite,  C.  S.  Edwards,  James  Gibson,  A.  iiam- 
£ey,  K,  P.  Beil,  Vv'm.  Maxwell,  Amasa  Garrett;  '61, 
Perry,  Maxwell,  White,  Beli,  llamsey,  ye-e  eeted,  T. 
Ilarless,  Natli'i  Gaiits,  Jas.  Melicn,  Geo.  W.  Mead, 
Jodiiua  Pou-ell ;  '52,  Bell,  Rarnsaj-,  Powell,  Gants, 
Mead,  re-elected,  John  Bamsey,  Matthew  Hovt,  J. 
W.  Maxwell,  Thos.  Judd,  D.  W.  Danley  ;  '53,  Judd, 
Danley,  Powell,  re-elected,  0.  S.  Edwards,  Wm.  A. 
Perkins,  ^^am'l  Maxwell,' Jesse  B.  Bane,  A.  Garrett, 
Joseph  Holmes,  John  Burns  ;  '51,  Edwards,  Danley, 
Perkins,  Garrett.  Holmes,  re-elected,  A.  Ramsey,  J\ 
Caldwell,  Y>'m.  Maxwell,  C.  Springer,  J.  H.  Brown  ; 
'55,  Edwards,  Ramsey,  Baniey,  Caldwell,  Garrett, 
Brown,  Perkins,  re-elected,  James  Miller,  Samuel 
Camp,  H.  L.  Crane  ;  '56,  Edwards,  Ramsey,  Crane, 
Camp,  Gv-arrett,  re-elected,  A.  S.  Sherwood,  B.  Fow- 
ler, Thomas  Ellis,  Sam'l  P.  Henthorn,  B.  W.  Hal- 
stead  ;  '57,  Camp,  Baniey,  Halsted,  Crane,  Ramsey, 
Sherwood,  re-elected,  Henry  Sargent,  Lewis  Black, 
A.  H.  Trowbridge,  John  A.  McOall,  Alex.  Wright, 
J.  C.  Townsend  ;  '53,  Ramsey,  Black,  Trowd^ridge, 
Hhorwood,  McOail,  Crani',  Camp,  Halstead,  Town- 
§ouJ,  re-£'".e-3t>}- 1,  H:i->?h  D.^nt,  g.  A.   W.'^lton.  Aiaas* 
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Garrett;  '59,  Crane,  Camp,  re-elected,  L.  Broaddus, 
H.  B.  Barnes,  W.  A.  Perkins,  J.  M.  Yandervort,  N. 
Moore,  II.  S.  Gregory,  AVm.  T.  Lytle,  Alden  Hull, 
AVm.  Atwood,  Alex.  Wright ;  'GO,  Camp,  Yander- 
vort, Barnes,  Moore,  re-elected,  John  Burns,  Wm. 
Cornwell,  A.   Garrett,  Jos.    Buchanan,   H.  Gregory, 

A.  S.  Sherwood,  James  Iloyt,  William  Hancock. 
Probate  Justice.— l^Z^,  V/illiam   11.   Efncr  ;    '43, 

Hezekiah  T.  Crane, 

County  Judge. — 1849,  Silas  Ramsey  ;  *53,  P.  M. 
Janney ;  '57,  G.  L.  Fort. 

Treasurer. — 1839,  Anson  C.  Deming  ;  '-II,  Luns- 
ford  Broaddus  ;  '43,  Levi  Wilcox  ;  '45, ;  '47,  II. 

B.  Rogers;  '51,  Theodore  Perry;  '53,  Sam'l  Max- 
well ;  '59,  Ira  Norris. 

Circuit  Clerk. — 1839,  James  M.  Shannon*;  '46, 
John  Burns*  (in  '48  by  election)  ;  '52,  G.  L.  Fort ; 
'56,  James  Wescott. 

7?eeorcZer.— 1839,  C.  F.  Speyers  ;  '44,  J.  Burns. 

County  Clerk.— 1S30,  Ira  I.  Fenn*,  A.  S.  Fish- 
burn,  James  M.  Shannon  ;  '45,  David  S.  Dickinson*, 
to  fill  vacancy  ;  '46,  Sam'l  C.  Cochran,  to  fill  vacan- 
cy;  '47,  Silas  Ramsey  ;  '49,  W.  E.  Cook. 
"  Sheriff.— 1839,  Silas  Ramsey;  '42,  Addison  Ram- 
sey ;  '48,  11.  L.  Crane  ;  '50,  G'.  L.  Fort :  '52  and  '56, 
Crane  re-elected;  '54,  A.  Gardner  ;  '58,  Thos.  Ellis. 

ScJiool  Commissioner. — 1839.  John  AVier  :  '47.  L. 
Wilcox  ;  '49,  A.  Wall ;  '51,  S.  Camp  ;  "53,  L.  Loring; 
'55,  Chester  Covell,  Jas.  Miller;  '59,  W.  W.  Heath. 

Surveyor.— 1S}\9,  J.  Sawyer,  H.  Atwuod  ;  '45,  T. 
Patterson;  "55,  W.  II.  Bnslinell  ;  '57,  M.  M.  Stlmp- 
son  ;  '59,  James  M.  Yandcrvor t. 

Coroner.— 1S39,  George  F.  Case  ;  '44.  J.  Vi.  Pet- 
tis ;  '46,  D.  M.  Robertson  ;  "48,  —Green  ;  '50.  H.  L. 
Orane  ;  '52,  Lewis  G.  Keedy  ;  '51.  Manuel  Snyder  ; 
56,  Ira  Norris;  '58.  John  C.  Gure. 
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NOTICES  OF  OLD  SETTLERS.* 

7honias  IlartzeU^  one  of  the  earliest  residents  of 
Putnam  county,  was  born  in  Northampton  Co.,  Pa., 
in  1700,  of  German  ancestry.  In  1819,  he  visited 
the  Western  country,  traveling  on  horseback  as  far 
as  Kaskaskia,  whence  he  returned  to  his  native  State. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  came  back  by  way  of  the 
lakes,  coasting  along  the  shore  in  a  Mackinaw  boat, 
passing  through  Chicago  down  the  Illinois  river  to 
Crooked  Creek,  then  in  Pike  county,  where  he  hal- 
ted to  trade  with  the  Pottawatamies.  From  that 
time  for  a  number  of  years  he  continued  trading  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Illinois  river,  remaining  among 
them  during  the  cold  season,  and  returning  to  his 
headquarters  at  Mackinaw  or  Grand  Island  in  the 
spring.  He  sjjent  the  winter  of  1827-8  in  traffic 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Putnam  county  region,  meet- 
ing with  considerable  opposition  from  the  American 
Fur  Company,  who  had  a  station  near  Hennepin. — 
The  next  winter  was  passed  in  Peoria,  and  in  1829 
Mr.  Hartzell  took  up  his  residence  at  Hennepin, 
]>uilding  a  rude  log  trading-station  in  the  wilderness, 
as  it  then  was.  Here  he  remained  for  several  years, 
trading  with  Indians  and  whites,  and  witnessing  the 
growth  of  civilization  around  him.  In  1836  he  sold 
out  his  stock  of  goods,  having  amassed  a  large  prop- 
erty by  the  toils,  privations,  and  hardships  he  had 
experienced  in  savage  and  pioneer  life.  Some  j^ears 
afterwards,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  thence  to 
Waukegan,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  very  aged 
and  feeble,  and  has  suffered  much  for  three  years 
past  from  various  diseases,  no  doubt  induced  b}^  the 
exposure  and  hardship  of  his  early  career. 

*No  especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect  notices  of  old 
Battlers.  Those  which  follow  are  merely  such  as  the  author  finds 
uriUsed  amoiighis  notes,  correspondence,  and  other  papers. 
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Capt.  William  Haw?.,  the  oldest  settler  ia  t^atnam 
county,  -vvas  born  in  ?»Iiidison  county,  Ya.,  Sept.  23d, 
1800.  His  grandfather  on  the  pa-ernal  side  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Ilevokition.  At  the  age  of  five  years 
he  v/as  taken  with  the  family  to  Warren  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  they  resided  for  many  yCdrs,  meeting  with 
some  annoyance  from  the  Indians  of  that  locality. 
About  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  tet  out  to  do  battle 
with  the  world  for  himself,  and  went  to  work  as  ap- 
prentice to  a  tanner  and  currier  at  Yvilmington,  the 
county  seat.  While  still  a  youth,  he  heard  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  cannonading'  at  the  e:allant  derencc 
of  Lower  Sandusky,  by  Croghan.  In  1S21,  Capt 
Haws  came  to  Sangamon  Co..  in  this  State,  and  star- 
ted a  tan-yard  about  six  miles  south  of  Springfield. 
Sangamon  then  extended  north  over  a  vast  wilder- 
ness tract  to  the  Indian  line,  and  Springfield  was  a 
village  of  five  or  six  log  houses.  Nov.  13th.  1823. 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucinda  Scuthwick.  whcse 
parents  had  emigrated  to  Madison  Co.  in  1S19,  an(J 
to  Sangamon  the  next  year.  In  Sept.,  1S2G,  with 
two  others  named  Sliiter  and  Knox,  he  prospected 
the  Putnam  country,  returned  for  his  family,  and  re- 
moved to  his  present  location  near  Magnolia  the 
same  autumn.  Tiiorc  was  then,  save  him,  no  perma- 
nent settler  in  Putnam  county.  The  first  preaching 
and  first  election  in  the  county,  and  the  m.ccting  of 
Commissioners  to  locate  the  county  scat,  were  at  h"s 
house  ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Grand  Jury 
of  Putnam.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  ho  promptly  olTcred  his  services,  and  vvas  chosen 
Captain  of  a  ranging  coia]'aiiy.  In  13-17,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  a  large  body  of  emigrants  across  the 
plains  to  Oregon,  which  he  successfully  accomplished, 
aad  returned  via  California.  Mexi^^o.  South  Arccri-co, 
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and  Cuba.  He  is  still  in  tlic  enjoyment  of  vigorou:? 
health,  has  acfjuired  a  handsome  fortune,  and  Uvea 
much  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  friends. 

^Jamc3  Vr\  Willis. — In' the  Peoria  Kegister  and 
North-westcru  Gazetteer  for  Sept.  8,  1838',  an  article 
appears  distinguishing  3Ir,  Willis  as  ''  the  first  white 
man  that  planted  corn  in  Putnam  county."  It  is 
there  stated  that  in  the  spring  of  1819,  Mr.  W.,  then 
living  in  Ohio,  came  to  the  West  and  looked  over 
the  southern  counties  of  Illinois,  finally  settling  in 
Bond  county.  In  the  fall  of  1826,  he  eet  out  to  look 
at  the  upper  country,  which  he  explored  as  f^ir  as 
the  region  of  Magnolia,  in  Putnam  Co.,  where  he 
made  a  claim,  returning  the  next  spring  with  his 
brother.  Mr.  Willis  believed  that  '-he  was  the  first 
white  man  who  had  penetrated  thus  far  into  the  wil^ 
derness  with  the  intention  of  immediately  settling." 
The  brothers  put  up  a  cabin,  broke  ten  acres  of  land, 
and  planted  it  with  corn  and  potatoes —  the  first,  Mr. 
W.  claimed,  in  Putnam  county^  They  were  fright- 
ened away  by  news  of  the  Winnebago  v/ar  that  year, 
but  returned  in  the  autumn,  and  found  that  a  fine 
crop  had  grown,  unfenced  and  uncultivated.  The 
younger  brother  took  this  claim  shortly  after,  and 
tbe  e.der  removed  to  the  Union  Grove  Settlement. 

Iloopcr  Warren,  Esq.,  has  been  identified  to  some 
extent  with  the  early  history  of  the  State  as  well  as 
of  Putnam  county.  In  1819,  he  established  the 
"Spectator"  newspaper  at  Edwardsville,  which  was 
for  years  the  only  journal  in  Illinois  opposed  to  sla- 
very, then  a  much  and  fiercely  agitated  question.— 
During  the  memorable  contest  of  1823-4,  upon  the 
issue  of  slave  or  free  institutions  for  Illinois,  Mr, 
Warren  was  among  the  leaders  of  those  opposed  to 
a  Convf^ntion,  snd   hi~    ps.per,  e^ays   Gov.  K«='.-nolji3^ 
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"waged  a  fiery  and  efficient  warfare  during  the  wliolc 
canvass."  He  has  since  been  connected  with  a  num- 
ber of  journals,  mostly  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberty 
or  Abolition  party  ;  and  is,  with  a  single  exception, 
the  oldest  living  editor  in  Illinois.  When  Putnam 
county  was  formed,  he  was  residing  in  Galena  ;  but, 
being  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  by  Judge 
Young,  he  removed  to  Hennepin  early  in  1831,  where 
he  gave  prominent  assistance  in  the  organization  of 
the  county,  an^.  received,  in  addition  to  the  office  of 
Circuit  Clerk,  successive  appointment  or  election  to 
the  offices  of  County  Clerk,  Recorder,  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  all  which  he  hold  at  one  time.  In  1839, 
Mr.  W.  removed  with  his  family  to  Henry  Prairie,  in 
Marshall  county,  and  in  1841  to  the  site  of  Henry, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  with  occasional  intervals. 
Though  far  advanced  in  years,  he  ?till  retains  much 
of  the" intellectual  and  bodily  vigor  of  his  maturity. 

Gen.  Jonafhaii  Bahh^  one  of  the  founders  of  La- 
con,  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  born  in  1789  or  1790. 
While  yet  a  child  he  was  taken  with  his  parents  to 
Perry  Co..  Ohio,  where  he  was  brought  up,  and  sub- 
sequently discharged  the  duties  attaching  to  the  offi- 
ces of  Sheriiland  County  Auditor  with  acceptance. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  at  the  call  of  Harrison  for 
volunteers,  he  led  a  company  to  the  defence  of  the 
north-western  frontier;  and  was  afterv,%ards  Brigadier 
General  in  the  Ohio  militia.  In  1831,  he  purchased 
the  site  of  Lacon,  and  had  a  town  laid  off  thereon,  in 
connection  with  Maj.  Henry  Filler,  of  Somerset,  0. 
Thither  he  removed  in  the  f^ill  of  1835,  and  was  con-j 
spicuous  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  the  infant  town.: 
He  expired  at  his  residence  near  Lacon,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1843,  deeply  re- 
gretted by  the  people  of  the  whole  county. 
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Eev.  Henry  D.  Palmer  has  long  been  held  In  honor 
as  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  self-denying  of  the 
pioneer  preachers  of  Illinois  ;  and  his  is  a  great  and 
venerable  name  in  the  churches  of  the  Christian  (or 
Campbellite)  denomination.     He  was  born  April  19, 
1782,  in  Oland  Co.,  N.  C.     AVhen  about  a  year  old, 
the  family  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Winsbor- 
ough,  S.  C. ;  and  thence  in  a  few  years  to  Wilson  Co., 
Tenn.     In  1804,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Patsy  Ain- 
gell,  of  Trumbull  Co.,  and  shortly  after  commenced 
preaching,  being  ordained  in  1809  as  a  minister  of  the 
Christian    Church.     Subsequently,    his   convictions 
became  aroused  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  he  de- 
termined not  to  rear  his  ftimily  under  the  influence 
of  the   "peculiar  institution."     Collecting  a  colony 
of  Tennesseeans  of  similar  views,  he  emigrated  to  this 
State,  and  settled  in  Edwards  Co.,  while  Illinois  was 
a  Territory,  and  that  part  a  wilderness.     In  1818,  he 
moved  into  Indiana,  founded  a  church  near  Carlyle, 
and  gave  the  name  to  "  Palmer's  Prairie."     He  also 
represented   Sullivan  Co.  two  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
first  Revised   Code  of  statute  law  for   Indiana.     In 
1835,  he  again  emigrated  to   Illinois,  settling  with  a 
numerous  family  on  Half  Moon  Prairie,  In  Marshall 
Co.     In  1847,  he  was  elected  to  the  Convention  to 
form  a  new  State  Constitution,  and  served  with  honor 
and  conscientious  fidelity.     All  this  time  his   pulpit 
efforts  over  a  wide  field  of  labor  were  scarcely  inter- 
mitted ;  nor  did  they  cease  until  his  physical  powers 
were  totally  prostrated.     His  last  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  summer  of  1859.     He  now  resides  in  Eu- 
reka, Woodford  Co.,  very  much  enfeebled,  but  calmly 
and  peacefully  avfaiting  the  summons  to  his  reward. 

*We  are  gralifiod  to  learn  that  materials  arc  being  collacted, 
arjil  that  a  I3io;iraphy  of  "  Father  Tahner  ''  is  iii  contemplatiou, 
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INDIANS  OF  PUTNAM  AND  MARSHALL, 

Tiiere  is  no  intelligible  memorial  left  of  the  Illini 
Indians  in  tliis  part  of  the  State  ;  but,  since  the  ex- 
plorer La  Salle  foiinx.!  a  large  village  of  the.-ie  natives 
a  fev/  milBS  below  Otta\va,  and  met  them  in  largo 
numbers  about  tire  head  of  Peoria  Lake,  it  is  an  easy 
inference  that  tho  intervening  country  was  inhabited 
at  intervals  by  some  tribe  of  the  Illini  confedera-, 
ey  —  probably  the  Kickapoos.  The  nation  of  the 
Illini  was  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Mohawks  and 
Pottawatami^s,  the  latter  of  whom  were  foimd  in  pos- 
seession  of  this  region  Tvhen  the  first  'i\'hite  settlers 
came.  They  wei^  a  filthy  and  degraded  race,  peace- 
able enough  when  sober,  but  infuriated  demons  when 
intoxicatexl,  and,  v/ith 'rare  exceptions,  possessing 
none  of  those  noble  traits  which  sometimes  elevate 
the  savage  character,  and  make  Indian  history  wor- 
thv  record.  They  were  generally  on  good  term's  with 
their  white  neigh'oors  while  they  remained,  and  went 
off  c^uietly  at  various  times  from  1831  to  ^  1835,  to 
the  lands'^assigned  them  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Ska2i-he-na(Shah-ho-na  or  Shah-ha-nee)  lived  but 
little,  if  any,  in  Putnam  county  ;  but  as  he  frequently 
hunted  in  this  region  with  his  band,  and  was  well 
known  to  many  of  its  old  settlers,  who  owe  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  timely  v>-arnii3gs  during 
Indian  troubles,  he  deserves  notice  in  this  work. — 
Shau-be-na  was  an  Indian  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  but 
was  long  a  leading  chief  among  the  Pottawatamies. 
He  was  always  a  warm  friend  of  the  whites,  but  not 
invariably  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  He  was 
with  the  British  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  as  Tc- 
cumseh's  aid.  until  that  king  of  red  men  had  fallen, 
and  he  ob-erved  Proctor's  forces  retreating.^  Then, 
eii'id  he,    '^  Shau  bo-na   run  tno,  and  n^vov  fight  for 


British  any  more."     Ever  after  this,  he  ^as  friendly 
v^T    ,..    nT''''^'^''   was  prominent  in  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  whites  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  mas- 
sacre, and  also  in  the  iDrevention  of  another  outbreak 
among  the  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawatamies,  in  181(). 
rrevious  to  the  Bhick  Hawk  war,  strong  inducements 
were  held  out  to  him  to  assist  in  the  fo'^i-ay  upon  the 
white  settlements.     He  pretended  to  fall  into  the  en- 
emy s  arrangements,  but  managed  to  get  away  from 
them,  and  by  traveling  night  and  day,  gave  the  settlers 
oa  Indian   Creek  and  at   Holderman's  Grrove  timely 
notice  of  the  intended  outbreak,  which  some  of  them 
unhappily  disregarded,  and  paid   the  forfeit  of  their 
lives.     The   settlers  of  Putnam   also  received  early 
warning  from  him.     For  these  acts  he  incurred  the 
deadly  hatred  of  the  hostile  tribes,  and  lived  long  in 
constant  fear  of  his  life.     His   eminent  services   du- 
ring the  war  were  recognized  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, whic-h  made  a  reservation  of  land  for  him  at 
what  is  called  Shaxi-be-na's  Grove,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time,  until  the  Government,  regardless  of  his 
claims,  had  the  tract  surveyed  and  sold.     He  dwelt 
afterwards  with  his  tribe  on  their  reservation  west  of 
the  Missouri ;   but  was  driven   back  by  fear  of  the 
Sacs  and  Sioux,  who  retained  their  old  hotitility,  and 
murdered  one  of  his   sons  and  a  nephew.     Twenty 
acres  of  land  below  Seneca,  on  the  bank  of  the  Illinois 
river,  were  purchased  for  him  by  th<3  citizens  of  Otta- 
wa, where  he  resided  until  July,  1859,   when   death 

•called  him  away,  at  an  age  of  over  eighty  years. 

He  was  buried,  contrary  to  his  wish,  at  Morris,  where 
no  mark  designates  the  resting-place  of  this'unwa- 
yering  friend  of  the  white  man.  One  of  the  last  vis- 
its of  Shau-bc-na  was  to  his  old  friends  at  Hennepin, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  children  and  grand^ 
.<-hil(irc:3.  dro-sed  and  mount^nl  in  true  savag-e  s^tyle. 
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Se-nach-e-wane  (SoiacJnvi/ic,  or  Snachivhic)  lived 
in  a  beautiful  valley  along  the  stream  called  by  bis 
name,  in  western  Putnam.  He  is  also  stated  to  bave 
lived  at  some  period  at  tbe  moutb  of  anotber  creek  of 
tbe  name,  wbicb  flows  tbrougb  parts  of  Marsball  and 
Peoria  counties. ^!==  8e-nacb-e-^vane  was  a  cbief  of  ce- 
lebrity, but  little  is  known  of  bis  bistory.  He  died 
about  tbe  time  tbe  first  wbite  settlers  came  to  tbat 
region,  and  was  buried  at  tbe  angle  of  a  bigb  bill 
overlooking  tbe  valley  in  eitber  direction.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing lines,  commemorating  tbe  supposed  farewell 
of  tbe  old  cbief,  wben  summoned  witb  bis  tribe  to 
leave  tbeir  bappy  valley,  were  written  by  Miss  Clarissa 
M.  Potter,  of  tbat  vicinity,  in  1855,  and  contributed 
to  tbe  "Free  West,"  tben  publisbed  in  Cbicago. 

"Senachwine  !  Senachwine!  how  often  thy  stream 
Has  echoed  the  sound  as  I  uttered  my  dream  ; 
As,  clothed  in  the  language  of  hope  or  despair, 
The  thoughts  of  my  bosom  thy  wild  A'inds  would  bear. 

"  In  search  of  the  deer  'cross  thy  prairies  I've  strayed, 
Have  rested  my  limbs  'neath  thy  cottonwoods'  shade ; 
Delighted  I've  wandered  thy  wild  scenes  among — 
O  how  can  I  leave  thee,  fair  theme  of  my  song  ? 

"But  fate  has  decreed  so;  we  must  go  away  ; 
Not  much  longer  can  I  'mid  thy  strange  beauties  stray; 
The  Great  Spirit  bids  us  depart— it  is  well ! 
The  soul  ot  Senachwine  shall  never  rebel. 

"  Farewell,  then,  ye  loved  haunts,  and  you  too,  each  foe, 
My  blessing  I  leave  you,  while  sadly  I  go ; 
And  I  fondly  look  back,  with  a  tear  of  regret. 
To  scenes,  0  Senachwine,  I  ne'er  shall  forget. 

"The  days  of  my  exile  I  feel  to  be  brief; 
M}'  warriors  will  soon  mourn  the  death  of  tlieir  chief. 
My  body  they'll  bury  on  yonder  green  hill, 
My  spirit  as  guardian  shall  watch  o'er  thee  still." 

Shick-SJicich  was  tbe  name    of  a  petty  cbief  wbo'l 
lived  near  tbe  moutb  of  Clear  Creek,  in  Putnam  Co, 

*I'eck*s  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  (1st  ed.,)  p,  303. 
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He  was  an  intelligent  Indian,  said  to  be  of  mixed 
Kickapoo  and  Pottawatamie  blood.  One  of  tlie  early 
white  settlers  was  employed  by  liim  to  break  up  his 
ground  for  more  thorough  cultivation  of  crops  than 
is  usual  amon^;  the  savaoes, 

Crow  was  another  petty  chief  who  lived  in  the 
Belle  Plaiue  region,  Marshall  Co.  From  him  the 
name  of  the  prairie  (Crow  Meadow)  and  of  Crow 
Creek  was  derived. 

Black  Patridgc  had  his  tov»^n  below  Crow  Creek, 
near  the  southern  border  of  Marshall  Co.  The  des- 
truction of  the  village,  and  the  massacre  of  his  band, 
have  been  related  in  chapter  XI.  of  this  work. 

3Iark-7vhef.  (or  Kar-po-et)  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lacon,  with  a  small  tribe.  He  generally  re- 
sided at  a  village  near  the  railroad  station,  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  was  very  friendly  to  the  whites. 

Gomas  was  a  chief  of  some  note,  stated  by  Shau- 
be-na  to  have  had  a  village  two  miles  below  Lacon, 
where  traces  of  Indian  occupancy  are  very  numerous. 
Nothing  was  known  of  him  by  the  earliest  settlers. 


ANTIQUITIES  IN  THE  TWO  COUNTIES. 

There  are  a  number  of  earth-works  in  Putnam 
and  Marshall  which  may  clearly  be  referred  to  the 
times  of  the  mound-builders,  but  e'xhibit  no  striking 
feature  of  magnitude  or  peculiarity  of  form.  They 
are  usually  mound-shaped,  generally  round,  but 
sometimes  long  and  barrow-like.  In  one  instance 
(on  the  brow  of  the  bluft  opposite  Lacon)  they  are 
disposed  in  a  quadrangular  manner,  bearing  a  distant 
resemblance  to  a  fortification,  which  would  seem  to 
be  appropriately  located  at  that  point.  In  many 
2ai^c,s  large  forest-trees  are  growing  upon  the  works, 
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proving  that  centuries  have  passed  since  their  forma- 
tion. Like  other  erections  of  this  strange,  unkno"^vn 
race  of  men,  they  are  found  2;enerally  in  the  vicinity 
of  streams  of  water.  Mounds  of  widely-varying  size 
appear  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  Snachwine  val- 
le}'^  ;  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Guy  W.  Pool,  Esq.,  a 
few  miles  belovr  Hennepin  ;  a  range  of  about  thirty 
on  the  farm  of  Michael  Weiss,  three  miles  south  of 
Henry  ;  a  number  on  the  bluff  west  of  Lacon,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  railroad  station  ;  several  small 
mounds  in  Lacon  ;  also  on  the  Sawyer  farm,  two 
miles  below  ;  and  in  a  fev/  other  places  throughout' 
the  two  counties.  None  of  them  have  yet  been  ex- 
cavated with  any  satisfactory  result. 

Indian  antiquities  arc  numerous.  Arrow-heads, 
pipes,  kettles,  beads,  tinsel  ornaments,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  Indian  manufacture  and  use,  have  been  fre- 
quently picked  up.  Burying-grounds  of  the  savages 
are  found  wherever  their  settlements  were,  and  their 
skeletons  are  sometimes  exhumed  from  the  top  or 
surface  of  the  ancient  mounds.  The  sites  of  their 
villages  may  usually  be  traced  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy, by  depressions  in  the  earth  marking  the  pla- 
ces where  "corn-holes"  were  dug.  At  times  the 
iodge-poles  have  been  found  still  remaining  where 
8-  village  stood. 
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